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The Second. and Third Parts contain Accounts of the Changes which = 
| have, fince the Year 1780, been effected in the Conſtitutlon of 
Ireland, — and of the influence theſe Changes may have on the 
| Gvrernment and/Qouſtiturion of Great. Britain * 
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OE C 
© generality of the People in Ireland become more" and bk, Nt 2M 
more diſſatisfied with the ſupremacy claimed by the Briti/h 5 
Legiſlature and K, The Afair of Wood's ** 
Pence. 6 
| H A Pa We | 
The Spirit of National Independence rather increaſes in Ire- | ; 
| land The Laws by which the Trade of Ireland is re- 1 TM 
2 ſtrained are at length openly complained of. The People „„ 
of Ireland, with the Two Houſes of the Iriſh Parliament, 
unite in demanding a Free Trade, 


ETA 


Page 9o, laſt line but three, for in Kingdom, read, in the Kingdom. .” 25 | » 
95, line 15, for tilled, read, ſtyled. | I 4 
96, line 18, | for this Government, read, his Government. 3 


101, line 14, | for Maters, read Matters. 
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R OM. very remote times the Iſland of Great Britain "= been 
divided into two diſtin Parts or Regions. 225 
In the Southern part ſeven different Sovereiguties wert eſta- 
bliſked, which became ſucceſſively united into one, and formed 
the Monarchy and Country of England. - - „„ 
The Northern part of the Iſland, being nearly three hundred mie 


Ee 
IL 


in length, formed the Kingdom and Country of Scotland; which | 


was totally independent on, and unconnefted den the Monarc by 

eſtabliſhed i in the South. | 
_ Thols Kings who had united. the ſever Saxon Sovercignties FAY 
ir dominion, were not without ſome ambition alſo to make the 
conqueſt of Scotland, as we may judge from the inſcriptions upon 
ſome of their coins, in which the ſtyle is uſed, of Magnæ Britannia 
Rex. However, they never proceeded to any actual, earneſt enter- 
prize, to effect that conqueſt: and the title they aſſumed of Kings -* 
Great 2 was only the effect of temporary flights of ambitious 
£ A. | | | vanity, 
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; as of the Scottiſh Nobility, to meet him at Norhaol, in Not. 
thumberland, where he was at that time encamped Nh, an army. 


bie, not unlike that which * Eaſtern Princes to add to 


._ their other titles that of Sovereigns of the World... 


The firſt Kings of the Norman line manifeſted a ſimilar kind of 


inactivity in regard to attempting to ſubdue the Kingdom of Scot- 


land: they poſiin Ger net the; fan RAE N 88 of 


i undertaking as the Saxon Kings had done. 


Edward the firſt, who reigned about an hundred and 667 years 


8 to the Norman Conqueſt, was the firſt King of England 
who formed a ſerious deſſgu tp; unjte the Kingdom of Scotland to 


his Crowu. He was induced to the enterprize by his peculiar 


ambitious. temper: and the ſucceſs he had had in bringing the- 
Principality of. Wales under n i 


ſtimulus to his ambition. ODE "IR? 


An extremely We opportvnity moreover: offered gt to 


n ern . Fit. wn 
The Crown of Scotland had becom vacnut, 4 th e de b of tth- 
1 f 75 


* Soyereignh without leaving iſſue. Two. Cs — Au * 55 T 
t 


dhe Seottiſh Royal family, laid claim. to: it. "The decition. * 


C 


gute was referred to-Edward by the two Claimants, and likewiſe by 


| the Body c of the Scottiſh Nobles, who were, apprehenſive of of a a civil: 


Wac among themſelves.—Edward, under. pfetenet of of abet greater | 
ſolemaity, invited the two Candidates, 8 za with- the principal 


2 


Having thus got all the, important Perſans of Scotland in his powery 


he, on a ſudden, proffered a, claim, in his . own. behalf, of. So- 


vereignty and lege ſuperiority, oyer the Kingdom of A and 


before he ſufßered either of the Candidates, or any of the Scottiſh 


ere LY . 


71 * 


Ny to geen, he compelled them to —_ to- his claim, 3 | 
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and ene of fealty to Him. About a yeat afterwards be e THe 
his award on the diſpute; and before he put tlie fucceſiful Clainiatte © 
John Batiol)'in' p6MeMow of the Kingdom, he compelled. him to re- 
new his bath of fealty do him, and to bind himſelf to performing - 
in future tlie different ſervices which the feudal laws: Dare 
por Vailals, ſuch as obeying ſummons, giving military aid; &. 

Conditions that had been ſubmitted to, amidſt ſuch-circumſtances, 
were not likely to be afterwards very fithfully executed. The failute 
of che Scottiſn King in performing thoſe engagements which had thus 
been forced upon him, induced Edward to invade Scotland. He was 
ſo ſuccefsful in this expedition, as both to defeat his newy Vaſſul, and 
make him his priſoner,” He carried him to Londod, where: me 

| him confined i in the Tower; leaving. in the mean time, an a 
Gore ſupported by an Engliſti military force, in Scotland. 

The Scots took urms à ſecond time, under the conduct of that re- 
nowned leader, Williara Wallace; but, after a {eries of conſiderable 
ſucceſſes, they loſt the great battle of Falkirk, in which Edward 1 
dend ig n, and n Was _ bronghe under ſub- 
jection. 991 N HI hne Gao md dai .: In 

| Eticouraged Ort ee, m e the Scots roſe 
| R third time, and fallying from their mountains and hidden faſtneſſs, 
drove the Engliſh garriſons before them. Edward led another army 
into Scotland. He was again ſucceſiful, and carried his conqueſts in 
this third Wm ay well as his n ana bp: 
done before. NC ie ot v2 BRVI, HY 

A fourth time the Seots took arms; ey Edward: was once mote 
marching a powerful army in order to redues them, with a ſettled re- 
ſolution to annihilate every remnant of reſiſtance and oppoſition in Scot- 


Continent. Pe) 


Sy RES hi «Ds. th Kingdhn.of Stated. 
| LEY bens ten fu ba. and dit oth borders, in th 
© OT Regs „ban : dei 


Edward, on his death - bed, eat dis fon Edward 1. | 


By f to proſecute the war againſt the Scots, till that Country were completely 
ſubdued. This Princes as ſoon as he was fully ſettled on his throne, 


undertook an expedition againſt Seotland in perſon. But the fortune af 


war here favoured the Scots in their turn. They defeated. Edward II. at 
Bannockburn, near Stirling, The victory which they obtained over him 
Was fo deeiſive Wee eee n. to e by 
William the Conqueror at Haſtings. ch | 


This victory ſecured the Soots - ASA * . 1 PRs, | 
England during that reign. But the ſucceeding King, Edward III. 


ſoon reſumed in his turn the deſign of conquering Scotland; and he 


diſplayed in his different enterprizes againſt the Scots, a degree of 
activity and: earneſtneſs equal to that manifeſted by King Edward l. 
And, to ſay the truth, the conqueſt of Scotland was a project which 


ambition very naturally ſuggeſted to an Engliſh King. The dread of 
1 hoſtilities from ſo numerous a. Nation, ſettled in the ſame Iſland in 


which his own Kingdom was ſituated, kept him im a ſtate of continual. 


uncertainty or anxiety, and cramped the execution of his. deſigns. 
either fon overcoming: his- rebellious Barous and! Subjects at home, 
or for proſecutiug his forsigu. wars and conqueſts. Fhe very indepen- 
dency, beſides, of ſo eonſiderable a part of the. Ifland in which he 
reigned, ſeemed: to eaſt diſcredit; on. his name in his own, Kingdom, 


and W g pig reputation ne and his arms, on the 


14 T REEL, 


At the ſame time, the 8 Eoglifh bi war with 3 


und, was not barely to wreſt a fo territories. from that. Country, but © 


Dns the Kingdom: of .Stetleng: | | 75 
to conquer the whole! abſolutely, to reduee che King to the quality. 
of à Subject. This deſign was even openly, avowed; by the Engliſh 
Kings; and, in ordet to forward the attaining of it, they had ſet up _ 
a claim (as hath; been above obſeryed) of liege ſuperiority and feudal 
ſovereignty over: that Kingdom. Nov, ſuch à claim produced the 
effect of making peace almoſt ĩmpraktieable between the two Kings of 
England and Scotland. In fact, a claim of that tendency admitted of 
no compromiſe, nor could be qualified in „„ 

Another hurtful conſequence of this claim of a liege Genin i in - 
the Engliſh-Kingdom, was, that it united the whole body of the Scottiſh 
Nobility into a conſtant hoſtile confederacy againſt England. For, 
had the claim ſet forth by the Engliſh Kings ſucceeded to be eſta- 
bliſhed, the Scots Nobles muſt, from the ſtation. of. Peers and here- | 
ditary Counſellors to an independent Sovereign, have ſunk into the 
condition of Vaſſals to a Vaſſal. With the Engliſh Nobles they muſt 
have been ſatisfied to rank as Commoners. And in regard to the 
Engliſh Nation at large, they muſt have ſtood K the predicament 
of a ſubordinate inferior People. 

A ſtate of perpetual war nds dengan the 8 of 
the ſituation in which the two Kingdoms ſtood in regard. to each 
other, The treaties between them never were treaties of abſolute 
peace, but only truces for a time, during which each Nation was 
watching for proper n, and preparing either for freſh at- 
tacks or for defence. 

The Kings of England were ſupported | in their enterprizes againſt 
Scotland, by the ſuperior wealth and populouſneſs of their Kingdom. 
The Scots were afliſted in their reſiſtance by the natural obſtacles with 
which their Country abounded, by the lakes and hills with which it 

B 2 | 1 


1 HR th , Dune er 
pern, by che deep iulets of the Ben wich which it's; inter- 


dckcled, aud alſo by the reklly great extent of the Couũtry z all w hic 


5 citcumſtances together made it next to impoſſible for a Conqueror to 
penetrate every part of cd The Gvetity'of che weather in chat northern. 


| latitude, during  confiderable part of the year, was another kind of 
natural defence. And to all theſe advantage in favour of Scottiſh | 


-4 independence, we muſt very likely add other peculiar cauſes, ariſing 


from the internal polity ef the . and cons cd ert 


dmong thenifelres. CCC 
All theſe circytnſlances, ei EY ” bind poſſeſſed 
great efficiency : for, notwithſtanding” the advantage in almoſt every 
pitched general battle remalhed decifively, to all appearance; bn the 
ſide of the Englim; vet, it*hippened i in the iſſue that the Seots/had 
only been diſperled ; ; their 'main'firengehy reniained unbrokerr;-and on 
5 the firſt favourable opportubities they were able to ſally again in great 
15 numbers from behind their lakes ol merge and to drake ono 

more thei? invadets out of the country. = cf 2 
1 The project of the conqueſt of nate which en e 
With ſo deep a polley. as well as -purſued with ſo much vehemence 


and ſpirit by King Edward L. was; as hath been above mentioned, res 


ſumed both by hi his fon and grandſon, Edward the Second and Edward 
the Third. All the Eighth! Kings, who ſucceeded theſe, eontinued 
to ſet up the claim of feadat ſuperiority over the Kingdom of Scots 
land ; and moſt of them endeavoured to make the ſame good by mi. 
litary enterprizes. The wars between the two Nations continued till 
the reign of Edward the Sixth, whoſe uncle the duke of Somerſet, 


crak De ol the Kingdom, Ort ood Dieſes rs 
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© On the Kingdom of . 


Ale n . conteſts that 3 * * Won 
the Engliſh and he Scots, is namen an: 
hiſtorian... qt tl 5 


b the. . * 
the two Nations, which ſpilt more Chriſtian blood, did more miſ- 


„ @&4 


chief, and continued longer, than auy wars that we read of between 


any two People in the world. For, all the Kings which preceded 2 


for three hundred years together, even to the bleſſed union of them 
« by king James J. had their ſhare more or leſs in-the quarrel, And 
though England, being, much the greater aud ſtronger Nation, had 
the good fortune often to overcome, yet it was with ſo great ex- 
<<. pence” of blood, time, and treaſure, that what ſhe got coſt more 
„than ĩt was worth; the Scots being never ſo fully ſubdued; but that 
10 they were ſoon for recovering their liberties again, and that with 
« fucceſs. So that, Providence may ſeem . to have deeresd no union. 
«6 "ſhoold bo firm between theſe two Nations that was made by force; 
« but only ſuch as ſhould. | be produced * * peace and the milder way * 
«« ſucceſſion.“ 


5 by 


It may be added, as a Selbe that the Scots aan the 


laſt to aſſert the independence of their Kingdom. They had not even 


loſt any part of their territory when their wars with tlie Engliſh de- 


came to be rerniinated; | It was rather the reverſe : for, their Kings- 
dom was advanced on this fide of the boundary ofthe ancient Kings: 
dom of Scotland, which is formed by che northern Pits wall, which 
runs from the vicinity of Edinburgh towards Glaſgow; and they 
were poſſeſſed, at the epoch we mention, of three fourth parts of the: 


e an Me Baines: | 
| Ahe chat lies between that wall, and the ſouthern” wall built in 
the vicinity of Newcaſtle by Hadrian; which ———— Blam'" 
once been wholly in poſſeſſion of che Engliſh. The limit between 

England and Scotland, at the time of the acceflion of James the Firſt, 


ran, as it now does, in an oblique direction acroſs the ſpace contained ' 


between theſe tho wall, Walk ee ru to-that on | 
the Huth. 7 . | hg e H Obe 5 


: r 
The Stat of the two 1 . the reign of James L 


A* lan 8 the ful acceded to the crown n of England. He ; 
was great grandſon to King Henry VII. by his daughter Mar- 
| garet, who had married James IV. of Scotland. His grand- father 
James V. was conſequently nephew to King Henry VIII. and firſt 
couſin to the late Queen Elizabeth: chere was no nearer heir to the 
Engliſh Crown. | 
By the acceſſion of that Prince to the Crown of England, a period 
was put to the bloody ſtruggles, and the conteſts in the field, between 
the Engliſh and the Scots. But, at the ſame time, a firuggle of 
another kind aroſe. A controverſy now took place between the two 
Nations for the advantages accruing from the preſence of the com- 
mon Soverign, and for the poſſeſſion of the ſeat of the Government. 
| From 


On the Ne of Scotland. K 


From the King of England now being a Scotſman, from the Scots 
Wg given a King to England, after having been able through a 
long courſe of years to aſſert their independence, the advantage, as | 
to the article of honour, was undoubtedly on the fide of the Scots. 
But then the real advantage, in that kind of contention, ſoon turned 
out to be in favour of the Engliſh, in conſequence of the common 
Sovereign chooſing to take up his reſidence among them; a choice to 
which he was led by the ſuperior importance of the- Engliſh King 
dom; not to mention the more regular government, and greater de- 
gree of obedience to royal authority, that preyailed in it. * 
Loud complaints ſoon aroſe in Scotland about the ſtagnation of 
their trade, cauſed by the removal of the ſeat of their Government, 
about the draining of their money out of the country, about their 
being ſubjected to Engliſh influence, &. &e. The Engliſh, on the 
other hand, wanted to keep to themſelves all the advantages they 
| had acquired. They were beſides fomewhat anxious to ſhew, that, from, 
being ruled by a Scottiſh. King, they did not conſider themſelves as 
being become ſubjects to Scotland, The Engliſh parliament. refuſed 
to give a declaration- for naturalizing- the Scots in- England, thereby 
denying them, as far as it lay in their power, the benefits of an 
equal trade; and, above all, a great outery was. raiſed in order 
to hinder them from obtaining places of profit and truſt, and, 
in ſhort, preferment of - any kind. They ſball eat our Commons bare 
and make us tan; ſoon became to be the pretended” univerſal appre-- 
henfion. Reflections on the poverty of the Scots reſounded from all: 
quarters. And the Seots, in their turn, were not behind hand: we 
may ſuppoſe, in alſo. deviſing national reproaches, and contumelious. 
retaliations, on the Epgliſh, among themſelves, 

5 


* 


e o. he Ni of lenk 
Wo are Waere af ſeveral of the national reflections . thrown 
Z i the Scots in England, in the very Speeches of King James the 
Firſt to the Engliſh Parliament, in which he endeavours, with te- 
markable good · uature, to anſwer the reproaches that were ,caft 
upon the Scottiſh; Nation. ' He alſo earneſtly recommended, in theſe 
Speeches, an Union of the two Nations: moreover, endeavouring to 
juſtify bimſelf on account of the favour he had at firſt ſhewn in his 
Court to ſeveral of the Scottiſh Nobility; which favour, by, the by, 
does not ſcem to have been either very partial, or very extenſive. 
The following is an extract from one of his Speeches, in the year 
260 4 Þ owe no more to the Scottiſhmen than to the Engliſh; I 
<4 was born there, and ſworn here; and now I reign. over both. 
Such particular perſons of the Scottiſh Nation as might claim 
&« any extraordinary merit at my hands, I have already reaſonably 

-<< "rewarded ; and I can aſſure you that there is none left for whom 
I mean extraordinaty to ſtrain myſelf, further than in ſuch ordi- 
% nary benefit as I may equally beſtow, without mine own hurt, 
* upon any Subject of either Nation; in which cafe no King's hand 
«+ ſhould ever be fully eloſed. To both I owe juſtice. and protec- 
«< tion; which, with God's grace, I ſhall ever equally balance, For 
< my liberality, I have told you of it heretofore. My three firſt 
« years were to them as a Chriſtmas: I could not then. be miſer- 
« able. Should I haye been overſparing to them, they might have 
thought Joſeph had forgotten his brethren, or that the Kiug had 
« been drunk with his new Kingdom. But ſuits go not ſo cheap 
« now as they were wont. Neither are there ſo many fees taken in 
«6 the Hanaper and os CSI Seal, as hath been done. 
7 ; bs It 
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«JA 44 refpeft the Eugliſh whem I came firſt, eferfibir1- es te- 


« teived with joy, and came as in a hunting journey; what might 
« the Scottiſh have ſdid, if I had not in ſome meaſure dealt bourti- 
% fully with them, who ſo long had ſerved meg candiſò fat adven- 
A rured themſelues/ with me > L have given yo now four years proof 
, fince my cbmingz y and what I might Have done more fot raiſing 
tlie Scottiſſi nation, you all know. The: longer I live, the lefs 
t tauſe I have to be acquainted with therh z and ſo the teſs-tatife of 
« extraordinary favour towards them. From the above extract che 
reader will perhaps oonclude that ſufficient juſtice has not beeu done 
to James the Firſt, either as à Speaker, or a Writer. 
However, notwithftandibg the ſpeeches and exhortations of James, 
the Eiglith Parliament continued fullen ard obffinate; and tliat 
Pniuerc at leugtii found he had no other means to afſiſt his Scottifhi 


ſabjecs, except his prerogative,” and his perfotial power to grant pre- 


ferment, and privileges reſpecting trade; which power, in thoſe days, 


was under no limitation in regard to individuals. Fo which 1 it may 
be added, that he cauſed the Judges to give a declaration, importing, 


that the pofi-nati of Scotland, that is to fay, thoſe perſons who were 
boru in that Kingdom aſter the deem of the King to the Engliſn 


Crown, were of cburſe naturalized. The Engliſh Parliament had 


ſhewn a reluctance to declare even that. It may at the ſame time 


be alſo mentioned, as being ſome juſtification of the conduct of the | 


Engliſh Parliament, that the Scots, in their anſwers or declarations 


concerning the propoſed Union of the two Nations, manifeſted too 
great a determination to adhere to their own national diſtinctions 


and inftitutions. 


. K . | N 
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14 | | 02 the King of Scotland. | 
In hs midſt of this mutual national rivalry and oppoſition, King 
James enjoyed a ſecure power : each Kingdom. reciprocally ſupply- 
| ing the means of keeping the other in awe and ſubjetion.. 
| Fhe Engliſh would not, perhaps, have lived ſo: quiet a8 they did, 
under a King that had been ſent them from a Nation whom they 
outwardly profeſſed to deſpiſe, if that King had not at the ſame time 
derived a capital perſonal weight among them, from the: proſpect of 
the aſſiſtance of that ſame Natiou, who was ſettled an their _— 
in the ſame Iſland with themſelves. | 
And the turbulent anarchical ſpirit that had ever Lifioguithed 0 
Scots, muſt needs have been greatly repreſſed by a. ſenſe of the vaſt. 
increaſe of the perſonal power, of their King; who, it muſt be at 
the ſame time confeſſed, could not. be reproached with having, 
been wanting in his. endeayours to ſerve their Nation at large. 
An idea, of the eaſy manner in which, the King of Scotland was 
now able. to goyern, his native Kingdom, may be formed from 
the following. altas. which. is; extracted from the ſame * 
above quoted. 

This I muſt ſay of Scotland, nd 1 may ntraly vaunt it; hind L. 
«« fit, and govern. it. with my pen: I write, and it is done, And, 
« by a Clerk of the. Council, I govern Scotland now, as others. 
4. could not do by. the ſward.“ 
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HE reign of Charles L exhibited a ſcene quite different. The 
b. ſpirit of reciprocal national oppoſition gave way, in each King · 
* to concerns of another Nature, An union was now formed 
WAL and Scottiſh Nations: it was at the expence of 
the Royal Authority. 
„eien have obſerved that the great internal change of circum- 
ſtances that had taken place'in England, about the time of Charles 
the Firſt, had rendered the ſituation of the King very difficult; but 
they have not taken ſufficient notice how much this difficulty was 
farther increaſed by the acceſſion of another Kingdom. To have 
two Kingdoms to manage at once: the one (Scotland) full of the 
ſpirit of turbulence and reſtleſsneſs,—and the other perfectly well 
diſpoſed to imitate the amn a taſk n beyond he 
{kill of Charles ſucceſsfully ts compaſs. | 
An union, as hath been above obſerved, was formed between the 
two Nations, againſt that King. And he may be ſaid to have been 
himſelf at ſome pains to bring it about. 5 
The Scots well informed of the r Eng- 
land, where no Parliament had been called for above ten years, and 
being even ſecretly invited from that Kingdom, roſe in arms firſt : 
this was in the year 1639. 
They roſe again in the year 1640. | 
C 2 | The 
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The Eogliſh Parliament, the ſame which was afterwards deno- 
minated the Long Parliament, was at that time called, The defign 
of the King in ſummoning that Parliament, was to obtain aſſiſtance 
againſt the Scots. But the Parliament, when it met, ſided with 
them. They voted pay to the Scottiflivarmy: And it was while 
that army lay encamped in the Northern Counties of England, and 
im h manner under che; protectiom of the cannon of the Seots, 5 
the Engliſh Parliament obtained to be declared perpetual, that 
Eatl of Strafford and Archbiſhop Laud were impeaehed, and thoſe 
proviſions in general were made (ſome exesllent; ſome otherwife) to 
which Hiſtorians have given the appellation of the fame im 
the year 1641. It was alſo during the ſame period of the preſence 
of the Scottiſh army, that the Engliſh- Parllament began *thoſe 
preparations which were ſoon to enable them” to riſe! 0 mn 
in heir turn. Wis p hour tient: wit wan Neil 

In the year 1642, the civil war began 1 in Evghand, The Scottiſh 
army, who had been paid off the year before, but had never been 
completely diſbanded, again aſſembled and accepted Engliſh pay. 
They marched into England. And a8 that army had, in the pre- 
ceding years, ſerved to countenance the political moaſures of the 
Engliſh Parliament, ſo it now countenaneed their military enter- 
prizes, and ſtruggles in the fiel. 0972 
IT The King, being driven by ill Weesh bs Uran took his refuge 

into the army of the Scots, who lay encamped at Newark. But they 
proved true to eee en en, n the King's 
perfon to them. tic g ant avon in ne 1509 gand 
The events that followed are well known. The King loſt his lifs 

at Whitehall, The Scots, in the Ow” [an with their Engliſh 
e Allies, 
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Allies, e n e prevailing: party in England. They at- 
tempted after the death of Charles the Firſts" to give aſſiſtance to 
his Son Charles the Second, whom they proclaimed: King of Scot- 
land They maintained a doubtful and bldody conflict for a few = 
years And they were at length brought under cn to the 

Engliſh Commonwealth, 1 5 10 170 6 


r 


The State of he tw0 Kingdoms, frm he Retain, the au 
age, 0e. wem 


-N the year nette Charles the Second was reſtored. Te faire 
of national oppoſition between the two Kingdoms, became to be 
again in ſome degree revived in his reign. And it contributed to ſe- 
cure that King's authority, in the ſame manner as it had formerly 
ſtrengthened the power of James the Firſt. The family prepoſ- 
ſeſſions of Charles the Second had like, however, to have led him 
into wrong ſteps and dangerous miſtakes in his government of Scots. 
land: the Earl of Lauderdale pointed out to him what his policy 
ought to be, in the management of his two diſtin& Kingdoms. 
James the Second bad ſo little wiſdom as again to unite the tw 
Nations into ſerious complaints againſt him. His very temarkab 
want of policy proved fortunate to both Countries ; wad he was ex- 
pelled without any blood being ſhed, X UH rd beshim 
Ne : | The 


the Engliſh at that time, completely did they forget their national 


of %%% King of Srotland 


The Engliſh Parliament «raiſed William the Third to tho Throne © 


of Englaud. And ſo fincers'were the Scots in their conſundon with 


rivalry and hatred of Engliſh influence and Councils, that they ac- 
cepted, without heſitation, . e 
pointed out to them. 9% gu 
The Preſbyterian Sect and Party, in Scotland, i in fact enen 
thing in favour of William. The continued prevalence of that Party, 
and their remarkable zealous ſpirit, during the whole reign of that 
Prince, proved very uſeful for ſecuring his power, firſt in Scotland, 
and conſequentially in England. The favourable fituation of affairs 
in Scotland enabled him in great meaſure, no doubt, to ſurmount the 
great difficulties he experienced from the reſtleſs ſpirit by which his 
Engliſh Kingdom was influenced, combined with the dangerous 
claim that continued to exiſt upon his Crown, and the ſmall _ 
nnn r | 


C 843 


The ſpirit of rivalry between the two Nations becomes again manifeſted. 
The Conſequences which follow. 5 | 


| 15 the reign of Queen Anne, the ſpirit of national IPO 

rivalſhip again got uppermoſt in both Kingdoms, One advan- 
tageous circumſtance at Jeaſt had followed from the errors com- 
mitted by the Kings of the Houſe of Stuart; which was, that the 


V 
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| tit theſis danse de Nations had. been in great mea- 
ſure ſet aſide, or at leaſt had never been carried to any great degree 
of aQivity, except perhaps. during the firſt years. of the reign. of 
James the Firſt in England. But ſoon after the acceſſion. of Queen 
Anne, the notions of national rivalry broke out afreſh, . with a de- 
grea of vehemence ſuperior wy * that had taken place in any 
former period. E 
The ſpirit of national oppoſition had even | begun to be nie 
during the laſt years of the reign of William the Third. It had 
been very remarkably exerted in Scotland in the eſtabliſhment they 
made of that Company that was to form a Settlement at Darien, on. 
the Spaniſh Main. The avowed defign of that Company was to en- 
able Scotland to rival the trade and wealth of England in a few 
years. The project completely miſcarried, after endangering a war 
with Spain and other European powers, beſides being ene of- © 
much heat and controverſy between the two Nations. 
Several ' circumſtances concurred in Queen Anne's reign to invite. 
the exertions of the national oppoſition. In the firſt place, it muſt. 
be confeſſed that the complaints of the Scots, conſidered as a diſtinct 
Nation and Kingdom, were not without ſome foundation: the re- 
raoval of their Government from its ſeat among them, was certainly 
attended with prejudice to individuals. In the ſecond place, that 
party in Scotland who began about thoſe times to build their claims 
to popularity, on their oppoſition to England and Engliſh. councils, 
were encouraged. both by. the conſiderable reſiſtance which the Go-. 
vernment of England was then beginning to- meet from the Jacobite. 
party, and by the great need in which that Government ſtood of * 
. and aſſiſtance of the Scottiſn Parliament... 


£ $ . Ir 
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| obſerved, that the Act by which the Crown'had been ſettled upon 
Queen Anne, reached no farther than that Princeſs and her iſſue. 


it became heceſſary to make amother Settlement, An AE to that 


effect was accordingly paſſed about the end of the reign of King 
William the Third, by which the Crown was ſottled on the Houſe 


ſeries of years, proved a match for England, ſapported by foreign 


1 — 


In order th: derb with is here aid of the ſituation of the 
Engliſh Government in regard to 'the'Seortiſh Parliament, it is to be 


After the death of the Duke of Glouteſter, ther only remaining child, F 


of Hanover: But no ſuch A& was paſſed in Scotland. K 
for ſerthivig the Scottiſh Crown was yet to be made in the beginning 
of the reign of Queen Anne; nor was EN A ann h war 


untill the Ack of Union. a Woh 52 ine alin; 


This fituation of affairs gave great aria to en ee " 
Scotland who were it the head of the oppoſition againſt England. 


Fhe Scottiſh Parliament were, in reality, poſſeſſed of a power legally | 


to introduce again the expelled family of Stuarts into Great Britain, 
and procure a formidable eſtabliſhment to it. The Son of James the 
Second, backed with the ſtrength of a Kingdom that had, for a long | 


auxiliaries, and abetted by one half, perhaps, of the Engliſh Narion' 
themſelves, might have been able, after'a yu effuſion of A to 
enrich his followers with Engliſh forfeitures. [1 

The danger was great. It was moſt forionfly a dreaded. u Degas 
at the time. And the ſenſe the Scots entertained of the ſituation of 
public affairs and of their advantages, cauſed the ſpirit of oppoſition 
to England, and of national rivalſhip, to be carried, in Scotland, to 


a degree of vehemence, as hath been above mentioned; much beyond 


* thing that had taken * in any former reign. The following 
9 a extract 


- 
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extract from Biſhop Burnet's H. Mory of his own Time, will give the 


reader an infight into the general diſpoſition of the Wer in 12 8 


Country, at the period we mention. \ | 


„ A national humour of rondeiing) | themſelves a free and inde- - 
7 pendent Kingdom did fo inflame them, that, as there were a ma» 
« jority of ſeventy in Parliament on their fide, they ſeemed capable 


of the moſt extravagant things that could be ſuggeſted to them “. 


„ . . All was carried with great heat and much vehemence; for, 
« a national humour of being independent on England, fermented 
« ſo ſtrongly among all ſorts of people without doors, that thoſe. 
« who went not into every hot motion that was made, were looked 
« on as the betrayers of their Country; and they were ſo expoſed to 
% popular fury, that ſome of thoſe who ſtudied to ſtop this tide, . 


— 


« were brought in danger of their lives. The Presbyterians were ſo 
% overawed with this, that though they wiſhed well to the ſettling - 


« the ſucceſſion, they durſt not openly declare it. The Dukes of 


% Hamilton and Athol led all thoſe violent motions ; and the Nation 


« was ſtrangely inflamed +." 


This diſpoſition of men's minds in Scotland alſo became to be 3 | 


ther encouraged by the doubtful ſtate of the war in which England 
was at that time engaged againſt France, which, in the beginning 
of it, was looked upon as doubtful and very dangerous, on account 
of the conſequences by which misfortunes might have been followed 


at home, and of the aſſiſtance which France, if ſucceſsful, would 


have been able to give to the Stuart party. 


* Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Time, Vol. V. p. 164. 
+ Vol, V. p. 227. os 
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The . of che Scottiſh Oppoſition came at once to lars 


bi 1 0 great violence. A Parliament was ſummoned in Scotland in the 


Fear 1703. A letter from the Queen was read, deſiring them to pro- 
vide for the fertling of the Crown in their Country, in caſe the Queen 
ſhould: leave no iſſue; and the Settlement that had Paſſed in 9 
was propoſed. 

Inſtead of adopting this the Scortith Parliament reſolved that pro- 
viſions ſhould firſt be made for ſettling the rights and liberties of the 
Scottiſh Nation, independent on Engliſh intereſts and councils; and 
moreover declared, that, until theſe proviſions were agreed upon, 'the 
Succefſor to. the Scottiſh Crown ſhould not be the ſame Perſon that 
was. poſſeſſed of the Crown of England : they alſo added other arti- 
cles to'their regulations, by which the whole authority of the Crown 
in Scotland was to be transferred to the Parliament, or to a Council 
named by it, which was to govern during receſs. a 
The Act was rejected by the Queen. 

It was reſumed the following year (1704) with much the ſame 
clauſes, eſpecially i in regard to the ſettling of the Crown. The Mi- 
niſtry i in England, overawed by the ſituation of affairs both in'Scot- 
land and abroad, and in England too, adviſed her Majeſty, at that 
time, to give her conſent to the Act. None of thoſe great ſucceſſes 
that ended afterwards in cruſhing the power of France, had been yet 
obtained at the time of paſſing the Act of the Scottiſh 8 we 
| mention *. 4. 

This Ad was called in Scotland the 4 of id It was mY rea- 
lity a Bill of excluſion againſt the Poſſeſſor of the Crown of Eng- 
land. Proviſions of an actually hoſtile nature had been alſo added 


* See Burnet, anno 1704. 2 
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to 
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to this Act; for, by one of the articles, an order was made for 


arming and training the Subjects, and paving them in a poſture of 
defence. | 


The Engliſh '” FARES. having met not long nn the 
Lords addreſſed the Queen, “ That ſhe would give orders for forti- 
4 fying Newcafile, Berwick, Carliſie, and Hull, and that the Militia 
„ of the four Northern Counties might be provided with arms; 
6: that a competent number of regular troops might be kept 
«, upon the northern borders of England, and in the north of Ire» 
„ land *; and that 1 laws might be put in execution againſt the 

6 Papiſts.” | 
A Bill was paſſed a few weeks afterwards in both Houſes, which 


was intitled, An Af for ſecuring the Kingdom of England from the 
dangers that might ariſe * ſeveral Acts lately baſed in the Parlia - 


men of Scotland. 


By it it was enacted, that the Natives of the Kiogdora of fScotland. Dy 


ſhould be reputed as Aliens, unleſs the Succeſſion to the Crown of 
Scotland be ſettled on the Princeſs Sophia of Hanover, and her 


Hers, being Proteſtants. Proviſions were alſo made for jutercepting | 


the trade from Scotland to thoſe Countries that were at war with 


| England; (it may be obſerved that the Scots had expreſsly paſſed an 


AQ for Trade with France:) and Chriſtmas of the following year 
was the day fixed for the Act to take place, unleſs, as is above ſaid, 


the Scots choſe before that time to ſettle the Crown on the Houſe of 
Hanover. The ſame Act alſo empowered the Queen to name Come 


miſſioners for a Treaty of Union, 


* Being expoſed to invaſion from Scotland. <5. 
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— Afs of the Engliſh and Scottiſh Paris 

ments that have been above deſcribed, war was in fact declared 
between the two Countries: only, actual hoſtilities were poſtponed to 
the enſuing year; the militia was, in the mean time, training on 
both ſides z and ſhips of war were * 
for cruizing againſt the Scots trade. 

Wiſe and moderate Men in both Countries began to wiſh mote 
ſeriouſly than had been done at any former period, for a more per- 
ſect union of the two Nations than that which the union of the t two 
_ Crowns had been able to effect. 

It is at the fame time to be obſerved, that a very great change had 
now taken place in the ſituation, both of Engliſh affairs, and of the 
Engliſh Government. The very remarkable and deciſive ſueceſſes 
which the Engliſh armies, and thoſe of their Allies, had met with on 

the Continent, completely diſcouraged the diſaffected party at home, 

and operated as a bar againſt that faction in Seotland who were for run- 
ning to extremities againſt England. The armed power of England, 
both by ſea and land, had been carried to ſuch a prodigious degree, 
in conſequence of the important war ſhe was engaged in, that Scot» 
land, as a diſtin rival Kingdom, had no proſpect of ſucceſsfully 
oppoling it by military exertions. France, from whom Scotland 
might 
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might have expected afliſtance, was now. totally fallen from that 
ſituation in which ſhe ſtood a few years before, and unable to ſpare 
any competent force from the defence of her own frontiers, . All 


the other powers of Europe, within reach of aſſiſting Scotland, were 


in cloſe alliance with England, That party in Scotland who headed 

the oppoſition againſt England, and had exerted themſelves for ſome 
years in obſtructing every Engliſh meaſure, and defeating the project 
of an Union, was therefore under a ſerious neceſſity to give way. 
| The propoſals made by Queen Aune, for appointing Commiſſioners 


from both Countries to treat of an Union of the two Kingdoms, were 


now liſtened to; and an Act for that purpoſe was paſſed, after ſome 
ſtruggle, in the Parliament of Scotland, in the ſame manner as it had 
been before in the Engliſh Parliament. . 


The firſt and eſſential object for which the Treaty we mention was 


25 


entered upon, was the Union of the two Kingdoms, by incorporating 


the two Parliaments into one. James the Firſt is mentioned by Hiſ- 
torians, in looſe general terms, as having endeavoured to effect an 
nion of the two Nations. Vet, it does not ſeem that he meant any 
thing more than a reciprocal naturalization of the Subjects of both. 


Countries: no mention was made by him of an incorporation of the 


two Parliaments together: it might even be proved, perhaps, that. 
he did not wiſh-for it. The only actual propoſal for ſueh an.incor-- 
poration, previous to the year 1706, was made in the year 1670, in 
the reign of Charles the Second. Commiſſioners from England and 


from Scotland met at Whitehall, to- treat on that: ſubject; but as. 


there was no great earneſtneſs on either ſide, nor in.the King him 


ſelf, to ſee the project ſucceed; it was ſoon given up. The Scots. 


made too high demands: and the Engliſh Commiſſioners did. not 
propoſe any. medium or abatement.. | 


King 


* 
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/ King William had. ſome thoughts of an Union between the two 
Kingdoms. He probably meant an incorporation: of the two Parlia- 


ments. But he was not very anxious to bring this Union to a con- 


eluſion; he having only mentioned it in one of his n as a 
Gong: proper to be done at ſome future time. 6; 
In the very begiuning of the reign of Queen Anne the projet was 
again taken vp. In her firſt ſpeech. after her Acceſſion (in the be- 
ginning of the year 1702) ſhe recommended an Union of the two - 
Kingdoms; and an Act for empowering her to name Commiſſioners 
for England was pafſed. The prevalence of that violent party ſpirit 
that has been above deſcribed, continued to obſtruQ, eſpecially in 
Scotland, the | accompliſhment of the defign for ſome years. At 
length, in the year 1706, effectual ſteps were entered upon for fram · 
ing a Treaty, as hath been above mentioned; and Commiſſioners 
met at Whitehall for that purpoſe. They were thirty-two from each 
Country; all named by the Crown: the Scottiſh Parliament having 


given up the claim they had till then inſiſted upon, to name ny 
own Commiſſioners. | 


Theſe Commiſſioners agreed ian mn Theſe gane were 


ratified by the two Parliaments of England and of Scotland; and 
formed the Treaty by which the two Kingdoms became United. 
The Articles, in favour of the Engliſh in that Treaty, were, 
I. That by which it was enated that the Engliſh Parliament 
Y s ſhould become ſole Parliament for Great Britain, and that the Repre- 
ſentatives of Scotland thould come and incorporate with it. 1 

II. The Crown of Scotland was ſettled on the Houſe of Hano- 
ver, being at the ſame time for ever annexed to the Crown of Eng- 
land. f 


III. Scot- 
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III. Scotland was made ſubject to the paying, in future, the ſame 
taxes as were to be laid in England (ſome limitations excepted). | 

The Articles, in favour of Scotland, were, 

I. A complete and n naturalization of Scottiſh * in 
eee | i 
II. The whole tax waere in Scotland, collectively takew, was 
ſettled for ever to be only the fortieth part of the amount of the ſame 
tax in England (the exact rate is as 48 to 2000). | 
III. The Scots were allowed to ſend forty-five: Repreſentatives to 

the Parliament of Great Britain, and fixteen to the Houſe of Peers: 
in all ſixty- one. It may be obſerved that Edward the Firſt, during 
the ſhort time he was maſter of Scotland, ' and during the forced 
Union he then made of the two Kingdoms, had allowed the Scots 
only ten Repreſentatives: that number was accordingly ſent : the 
Reader may ſee their names in the Parliamentary Hiftory of Eng- 
land. And the Engliſh Commonwealth had allowed the Scots only 
thirty Repreſentatives, when a ſecond forced Union of Scotland took 
place, after the W e that was made of it by Cromwell and his 
Generals. 4 

IV. The Peers of Scotland were * to enjoy in England all 
the privileges of the Engliſh Peerage, and precedence over all Peers 
of Great Britain created after the Union: the right of voting in Par- 
liament, and of fitting upon the Tryals of Peers, excepted z theſe 
latter rights being confined to the ſixteen Ci ſent * the Scot- 
tiſh Nobility. : 

Since the Treaty of Union, tors Fatther * concerning 
Scotland have been made by the r which it _— not be 
amiſs to mention here. 


In | 
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In thi rſt Place, the Privy Council of Scotland was aboliſhed ſoon 


- after the Uniou: it had been left in the power of: the Parliament of ; 


Great Britain to continue, or ſet it aſide. 
In the year that followed the Union, i it was een IS the Houſe 
of Commons; that the eldeſt ſons of Scottiſh Peers could not repre- 
ſent Scottiſh Shires, or Boroughs, This declaration was grounded 
on the like rule having been followed, as it was ſaid, in the Scottiſh 
Parliament: the Members from Scotland in the Britiſh Houſe of 
Commons, took an active part in procuring the proviſion we mention 
to be revived. Thoſe eldeſt Sons of Scottiſh Peers who happen to 
have a ſeat in the Houſe of Commons, have been elected by rat 
Counties, or Boroughs. 
In the year 1711, it was reſolved in the Houſe of Lands: Nen f 
cottiſh Peers, created Peers of Great Britain fince the Treaty, were 


not to be admitted to fit, or vote, in that Houſe: the Duke of 


Hamilton, who was created Duke of Brandon in the year 1711, was 
accordingly not allowed to take his ſeat, The reſolution was : 
grounded on the ſtrict letter of the Ac of Union: only fixteen Scot- 
tiſh Peers were to vote, This conſtruction had ſome ſpirit of jealouſy 
in it: it put the Scottiſh Peers in a more diſadvantageous ſituation 
in regard to receiving honour from the Crown than Scottiſh Com- 
moners, who were undiſputable allowed to be capable of being called 
to the Houſe of Peers by the Crown. The reſolution was altered 
and the excluſion withdrawn, a few years ſince. 

In the year 170g an Act was paſſed for making treaſons and the 
ttyal of them, the ſame in Scotland as in England. The law of Scot- 
land was more arbitrary. By the Act we mention a Grand Jury is 
to find the Bill, and the Petty Jury are to be unanimous in their 
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verdict. be law is not ſo in Scotland in caſes different from treaſon: 
the majority of the Jurymen is ſufficient to form a good verdict: 


neither is a Grand Jury uſed in caſes of ordinary criminal proſe- — 


Laſtly, che. Heretable Officer, Superiorities, Heretable quriſiaiur, and 
 Furiſdiftons for Life, which conferred a power of life and death on a 
very great number of petty Lords and Chieftains, in Scotland, in 
N cheir reſpective diſtricts, were ſet aſide by an Act of Parliament paſſed 
in the year 1746. The continuation of theſe arbitrary perſonal pri- 
vileges and Juriſdictians had been expreſoly reſerved in the Act of 
Union, it being the ac th article of it. However, the Parliament 
thought that the juſtice and national importance of the Act we men- 
tion, would juſtify the infraction made by it to the Treaty of Union. 
The oppoſition raiſed By the Proprietors of theſe Juriſdictions was 
overruled : and they were compelled to receive a compenſation in 
money: it was ſaid that only their property was meant to be ſecured 
in the Act of Union. Moſt of the People of Seotland might be ſaid 
in fact, to have acquired no individual freedom, and but little ad- 
vantage, by the Treaty, until the paſſing of the Act we mention. 
The feudal Tenures of land by ward - holding and Knig bia ſervice, to- 
gether with their incidents and caſualties, which were another ſource 
of oppreſſion upon a numerous claſs of individuals, were alſo a 
at that time. 2 „* 

The general se tages which accrued: to each Kingdom, reſpec- | 
tively, from the Act of Union, may be ſummed up as follows: 

England, by the Treaty of Union, acquired the advantage, That 
an extenſive inlet and ſettlement for foreign enemies was ſhut. Land 
| hoſtilities and warfare were at the ſame time put an end to, through 

a” | E 4 


| thewbole Iland. And Bogland found bar cu b the Se 0 
: every ſide. 

At the period. nlelf in which the banden BOY England derived 
from it the capital preſent advantage of excluding from every part of 


Great Britain, a family that had a maſt dangerous claim upon her 
Crown : a claim which continued to be reſpected by a very numerous 
part of her own People. The Act of Union was to prevent the re- 
newal of thoſe ſcenes which had attended the  Fruggles n the 


Houſes of Vork and Lancaſter. 


Scotland, being likewiſe conſidered as a ati Kingdom, Rk 
by the Act of Union, all the advantages of Engliſh trade and naviga- 
tion, She-cannot, perhaps, be faid to have been gainer in regard to 
the rate according to which . ſhe bears the burden of public taxes; 
though the caſe is generally repreſented ſo. Scotland now pays the 
fame extenſive exciſes, cuſtoms, and ſtamp - duties, that are paid in 
England. She is caſed in regard to the land-tax 3 but that is no ex- 
tremely conſiderable object, in compariſon to the whole of thoſe 
abovementioned. It may at the ſame time be ſaid, moſt likely with 
. chat the increaſe of both their internal trade and their naviga- 
tion, does more dun enable Scottiſh * to bear their iucreaſed 
burden. 6 

Scotland has acquired hs fame e as England, as to per- 
petual peace within the whole Iſland in which ſhe is ſituated. The 
aboliſhment of the ſpirit of rivalry againſt the neighbouring King- 
dom, may alſo perhaps be reckoned as an advantage in favour of Scot- 
land. At the time when the Union was effected, England had fo 
mightily increaſed her national power and ſtrength, in couſequence 
of the changes that had of late years taken place in the politics of 

| Europe, 
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SSR chat Scotland, as a ſeparate Kingdom, was left behind, out 
of all proportion in that reſpect. A ſpirit of national ſtruggle and 
oppoſition, and notjons, of rivalry, could. pot, in future, be produe- 
tive of happineſs to any Individual in Scotland · | 
And laſtly, the Scots, through the Act of Union, have gained the | 
advantages of greater individual Ion and of a better Government 
among themſelves. 1 | 

As a concluſion it may be added, that the Union of the two Na- 
tions was followed by a circumſtance very favourable to the full ſet- 
en of that new form of Government which was introduced by 
it. A few years after the Treaty took place, Great Britain became 
at peace wath France and the whole World, and cautinued ſo till 
about the year 17403 that is for thirty years; "two conteſts of ſhort 
duration with Spain excepted. From the year 1740, to the year 
"1735, or thereabouts, when the American ſtruggles began, Great 
Britain was engaged i in no foreign war, but what ſerved to ſtrengthen 
her interval Government, inſtead of weakening it. This was a ſpace 
of full ſixty years ſince the Union: a ſpace of time long enough, 
though not perhaps too much. ſo, for rooting out ſuch violent pre- 
poſſeſſions and affections for certain modes of met as ate 
chiefly grounded on national, or party, ſpirit. 
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The introduction 72 the Engljf imo Ireland, ar the reign of f King 


"Jo I. 


TRELAND forms the third branch, or limb, of the Britiſh do- 
minions'in Europe; and though a feparate iſland, lies en 
near Great Britain, to be conſidered as an adjacent Country. | 
There ſeems, however, to have been little intercourſe between Ire 
land and England, previous to the reign of Henry the Second. There 


is no account left of any Engliſh Settlement having been made 1 in that 


Illand before that period ; though feveral Colonies of Norwegians and 
Danes were found, who had formerly ſettled on different parts of the 


coaſt, They chiefly inhabited the environs of Waterford and Lime-- | 
rick, and were in ſubſequent times called Ofmen by the Engliſh; 


In the reign of the Prince abovementioned, Henry the Second, an 


attempt on Ireland was made for the firſt time, from the Engliſh coaſt. 


Hiſtorians have given to the expedition from England that then took 
place, the name of Conqueſt of Ireland: they have aſeribed the ho- 
nour of it to King Henry the Second; and have moreover conferred! 
upon him and his Succeſſors from that period, a rightful claim to the: 
dominion and obedience of Ireland and its Inhabitants.. 
The 
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The TY is, however, that only a Settlement was pry on the Iriſh 
ia of the ſame nature as thoſe which have been formed ſince on the 
' coaſts of Africa, Aſia, or America. The firſt Adventurers were two 
private Gentlemen, Fitz Stephens, and Fitzgerald. They croſſed the 
Iriſh channel with about three hundred men; and they were ſoon 
after followed by Earl Strongbow, with twelve hundred more. 

If the Triſh had been united under one King, or common Leader, 
as the Scots were, when Edward I. attempted the Conqueſt of Scot- 
land, or if the Engliſh adventurers had, on their firſt landing, alarmed 
the whole Triſh Nation, by loudly proclaiming a deſign of univerſal 
indiſcriminate invaſion and dominion, as the ſame Edward the Firſt 
did, it is not to be doubted that they would ſoon have been over- 
powered by numbers, in the ſame manner as the Engliſh garriſons 
left by Edward the Firſt i in Scotland were overpowered, and driven 
out of the Country. 

But Ireland, at the time we are ef peaking of, was ; divided i into a very 
great number of independent diſtricts, that had little more connection 
with each other than what aroſe from mutual neighbourhood. And 
thoſe Iriſh who lived on the Northern or Weſtern fide of the Iſland, 
did not care much who inhabited, or made ſettlements, « or r invaſions, 
on the Southern or Eaſtern. coaſt. 

The Engliſh adventurers, beſides, Wand "OY in the Country to 
whom they were welcome, as hath been the caſe in all the Settle- 
ments made by Europeans in remote parts of the World. They even 
had been expreſsly invited by an Iriſh Chieftain who was poſlefſed of 
the oppoſite ſhore (his name was Mac-Dermot) : they were to aſſiſt 


him il in a war in which he was then engaged ; and Earl Stronghow. 
was to marry his e, 


Tua 
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The. miſtary operations, of the little Engliſh arwy, and of the 
Irith Ally who bad invited them over, proved ſucceſsful ; and the 
Ade. euturers were rewarded for their affiſtance by baving lands allotted 
to them in the Country. They ewes a Settlement, or ROT 
the neighbourhood of Dublin, 4 
The report of the advantages which Fitz 8 Finggorald, and 
Earl Strongbow, had met with, reached England. A few more ad- 
venturers followed, in order to partake of the ſucceſs; and among 
them at length, was no leſs a perſon than King Henry the Second 
himſelf, who choſe to come over, to give countenance to the Colony 
formed by his Subjects. This Prince proved ſtill more welcome to 
the Iriſh, than the Adventurers who had preceded him. As he had 
brought only five hundred men with him, he cauſed no alarm. The 
Triſh. Chieftains were flattered to ſee ſo important a Man as the King 
of the great Iſland that lay on the oppoſite ſide of the channel, to 
; have come among them to pay them a viſit. They reſorted to him 
from ſeveral parts of the Country, and were proud to make alliance 
and treaties of amity with him : ſome even agreed to pay him an 
annual tribute, for the honour of his future countenance. and cor- 
reſpondence. It may be obſerved, that Henry the Second gave the 
Iriſh Chieftains the title of Kings; and this ſtyle continued to be uſed | 
by his Succeſſors ſo late as eighty years afterwards, if not later: . 
following expreſſions are to be found in 4 letter ſent by Henry 1. to 
one of r Iriſh Chieftains. ** The King to King Thomond, 1 | 
eing.“ (Rex, Regi Thomond, ſalutem.) 6 

Heury the Second, aſter ſtaying about five months in Ireland, withe 
drew, well fatisfied with his expedition, and leaving his SubjeQs in 
poſſeſſion of ſome diſtrifts on the Eaſtern coaſt, Such was the firſt 


Settlement | 
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Settlement made by the Engliſh/in Ireland, and the firſt origin of | 
the dominion which the EN EN IT agate 


3 


C H A P. A. 
The flate of the Engliſh Calany' in. Ireland," during am bundred- and 
wp years afier the fi ſetling of the ſame: 7 


HE Sueceſſors of King Henry the Second did not purſue the 
1 deſign of conquering Ireland. Satisfied with having their 
power introduced into the Iſland, and recognized in a certain diſtri 
or portion of it, they made no attempt to extend it farther. The 
Colony was left to thrive by its own reſources and ſtrength ; the re- 
inforcements it received during a long ſeries of years, being only 
the ſucceſſive and occaſional arrival of new Engliſh Adventurers and 
Settlers. The Engliſh Settlement in Ireland did not accordingly 
become extended beyond its firſt limits. It was rather the reverſe, 
The land or ground occupied by the Engliſh Colony, or the Eng/yh 
Pale, as it was called, reached only a few miles around Dublin, at the 
time of King Edward the Third; that is, an hundred and nd years 
after the firſt ſettling of the Colony. | 
This ſtraitening of the Engliſh Pale had been owing to two cauſes. 
In the firſt place, the hoſtilities committed by the Settlers againſt the 
diſtrifts by which they were ſurrounded, had in time raiſed an alarm, 
" FP and 
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In the s! place, the Gecellboe to thoſe — of Englim 
blood, or race, who had poſſeſſed themſelves of lands at ſome diſ- 
tance up the Country, had gradually renounced their dependance ot 
the primary Settlement, as they ceaſed to want its ſupport ; which 
has been the caſe with all Colonies, whenever they have ceaſed to 
derive advantage from: their connection with the mother Country: 
and they had, even in proceſs of time, "RY the "OP" * 1 | 
guage, and the laws, of the native Iriſh. ) © 0% on 
Theſe Engliſh families, now Waben into Iriſh ern 
were moreover particularly jealous to oppoſe the extenſion of the 
Pale or Colonial territory, and the farther ſpreading of the Engliſh 
government, and law. They Held their lands by Iriſh tenures, and a 
by the Brebon, or Iriſh law; 'which, in regard to property in land, 
and matters of deſcent, totally differed from the law of England. 
Now, if the Engliſh law had been ſuffered to prevail, theſe families 
muſt have been diſpoſſeſſed, and compelled to give up their lands to 
other perſons. © In order to ſecure themſelves till farther, and more 
completely to diſclaim any connection with the Engliſh laws, they 
had even aſſumed Iriſh wat] "rs as bs NEE," Mae- Mor ie, 
err 1 e een 
_ © Owing to the circumſtances above deſeribed, a new Claſs of In- 
habitants had ariſen in Ireland, diſtin both- from the-Engliſh Co- 
lony, and the native Triſh. It was formed of rhoſe Engliſh families 
who had at any time renounced ſubjection to the Engliſh govern- 
ment, either through convenience, or motives of perſonal intereſt. 
The FINER Coloniſts uſed to beſtow upon thera the appellation of 


degenerate 
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uſed to give them. Numerous Tribes, or Clans, were formed of 
them, however; who frequently proved very ſerious . or 


antagoniſts bo ar Ns 12-5 F ˙ K 
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T length, in the thirty fixth year of the reign of King Edward 
the Third, a new expedition” into Treland was projected in 


A 


'England, (A. 1361.) The expedition, this tim, was in lab an- 


dertaken againſt the Jegenerate:Engliſh. 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the King's Scott Ben was AL: 


1 the enterptixe. The motive which induced the Prinee to en- 
gage in it, was this. He had married the Daughter and only child 


of William Bourke, ſurnamed the Red Earle, who was poſſeſſed of 
very extenſive independent tracts of land, up the Country, but 
had continued to preſerve a connection with the Colonial Govern- 


ment. After the death of the Earl, the next male Heirs had claimed 


his eſtates, in conformity to the Iriſh law; which, being grounded 


on notions of warfare-and defence, did not allow lands to deſcend to 
Females. Theſe Heirs had accordingly put themſelves in poſſeſſion | 


of thoſe Iands which had been occupied by the late Earl, On that 


occaſions they aſſumed Iriſh ſurnames, by way of fatther | ſecurity ; = 
and in ſhort, turned degenerate Engliſh. Duke Lionel laid claim to 
thoſe lands, in right of his Wife, grounding his: claim on the Engliſn 


Common law: and his coming over to Ireland, was in order to expel 
F ; that 


Agens, Engith + I do not know the name which: the native Iriſh 


— 
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that Tribe, or Sept, or Nane on Clan, of degenerate Engliſh, who 
had ſeveral years before taken poſſeſſion of them, and had aſſumed the 
name of Mac-Williams. It may be added that the Duke had married 
the Red Eurl's Daughter in England: her Mother having fled thither 
with her infant Daughter, immediately after the death of the Earl, 
who was killed while endeavovring to quell an infurreQion among 
his Followers or Tenants. The Duke had been induced to this 
match, it ſeems, by the proſpect of recovering thoſe extenſive tracts 
of land which had been formerly occupied by the Earl. 
The Duke's expedition. was in reality undertaken both againft the 
Iriſh law, and againſt all thoſe Perſons of Engliſh blood who had. 
adopted it, and were poſſeſſed of land by virtue of the Iriſh law, and' 
in conformity to the Iriſh mode of tenure. fg 
Duke Lionel did not ſo. much as diffemble his generel hoſtile in- 
tentions. In his progreſs through the Country, he forbade all Perſons 
of degenerate Engliſh race to approach his camp. At the ſame 
time, thoſe degenerate Tribes he had come over to diſpoſſeſs, proved 
to be very numerous. They were headed by two Chieftains :- the 
one was furnamed Mac-William Ejghter (Nether), and the other 
Mac- William Ougbter (Farther), They were ſettled in Connaught. 
Thoſe lands ſituated in Ulſter which had been poſſeſſed by the Red 
Earle, had been ſeized upon by a Sept of native Iriſh, belonging to 
the O'Neals, who, at the ſame time, expelled ſeveral Engliſh 
Landholders out of that northern Diviſion of Ireland, and had as 
Little inclination as the new Tribes of Mac-IVilliams had, to com- 
_ ply with the claims of the Duke. | 
As Duke Lionel had brought from England only an inconſider- 


able force, and he met with no ſupport within the Country, 


he was at . obliged to withdraw. Before he finally left 
Ireland, 


0. 4 Rada Hot, 5 


neland, e en cee at; en Wb be was 


encamped there. (the King his Father had inveſted him with the 


office of Lord Deputy before his departure from England); aud tie 


got that famous Statute of = hi Wehe is er by the nathe of 


The Statute of Kilkenny... 515 W eee ie, 
This Statute is very te it As Uk tyrannical latyb Ate 
an old evil. in Ireland. The intent of it "Was to r&laitn the ug 


rate Engliſh, and to bring to obedience by ptoclaimitig latysz Thee 


whom force of arms had proved inſufficient.to ſubdue. dude boat tg 


1. was recited in the preamble of the Statute, that the "Engliſh of 


hd Realm of Ireland, before'the arrival of Duke Lionel, were be. 


: 


come mere Iriſh in their language, names, apparel, and channer of 


living; had rejected the Engliſh law, and ſubmitted to thoſe of the 
Irich, with whom they had united by marriag&alliance,” to the ruin 


of the general weal. It was therefore enacted, chat marriage, and 

goſfpred, with the Iriſh, ſhowl4 BE puniſhed us high treaſof” If ang 
Man of Engliſh race ſhall uſe an Triſh name, the Iriſh latiguage and 
apparel, or ride without faddle, &. his tenements ſhall be ſeized, 


If any one claims the Iriſh br Brebon law, he ſhall be: adjudgedia 2H 


Traitor. It was made penal for perſons of Engliſh race, to allow d 


Iriſh to creagbt or graze upon their lands; or to entertain yy * 


Nunn, Rhymers, or News tellers, &c. ce. 26 

This Statute of Kilkenny has been greatly -praiſed by Sir Joti 
Davies, and other Writers, on account of its tendency: to reform the 
degenerate Englith. The fact is, that it was no more than a peeviſh 
and revengeful expreſſion of the reſentment Duke Lionel felt from 
the oppoſit ion he had met with, and the loſs of thoſe lands he had 


come over to claim. The Sehcute was not to have any en BY 


+  On'the Jags Fan 
paid to it, out of che ſmall compaſs of the Engliſh Pale. It was, in 


reality, a declaration of perpetual war, both againſt the native Iriſh, 
-and againſt thoſe perſons and' Chieftains of Engliſh race who were 
ſettled out of the limits of the Colony, and had been more or leſs ne- 


ceſſitated to adopt the Iriſh cuſtoms and Thus ended the ſe- 


1 cond expedition into Ireland. 


Sir John Davies, whom we have mentioned above, was Attorney 


general in Ireland in the reign of James the Firſt, He wrote an 


Account of the Country, in ſeveral places of which he exprefles great 


reſentment againſt the lriſh for their refuſing to adopt the Engliſh 


cuſtoms and Laws. Sir John, being a Lawyer, it was natural in 
him to wiſh to fee the Engliſh laws univerſally followed, He has 
carried his reſentment againſt the degenerate Engliſh ſtill farther than 
againſt the native Iriſh: the following is the account he gives of 
them, after deſcribing the ' cuſtoms of the Native Iriſh Tribes. 
« Theſe were the Iriſh Cuſtoms, which the Engliſh Colonies did 


„embrace and uſe, after they had rejected the civil and honourable 


„% Lawes and Cuſtomes of England, whereby they became degene- 
« rate and metamorphoſed like Nabuchadnezzar : who although he 
«. had the face of a Man, had the heart of a beaſt ; or like thoſe 
« who had drunke of Circe's Cuppe, and were turned into very 
<« beaſts, and yet took ſuch pleaſure in their beaſtly manner of life 


6 as they would not return to their ſhape of Men again: infomuch 


« as within leſſe time than the age of a Man, they had no marks or 


« differences leſt among them of that noble Nation from which 


« they were deſcended. For, they did not only forget the Engliſh 
« language, and ſcorge the uſe thereof; but grew aſhamed of their 


= rp Engliſh names, though ſome were noble and of great anti- 


5 * quity, 
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0 quity, and took Iriſh ſurnames and nicke-names.” . , This 
« they did in contempt and hatred of the Engliſh name and Nation; 
« whereof theſe degenerate families became more mortal enemies 
« than the meere Itiſh.” (p. 182, 18g.) | 
Sir John expreſſes rather too much anger againſt the degenerate 
Engliſh, for their ſcorn and hatred of the Engliſh laws. The fact is, 
that conſiderations of perſonal convenience in a remote Country, and 
eſpecially of ſelf intereſt, had been the principal motives of the con- 
duct and the degeneracy of moſt of them. Their mortal enmity to 
the Engliſh Nation, has perhaps alſo been exaggerated by Sir John 
Davies. At any rate, thoſe clauſes of the Statute of Kilkenny which 
have been above recited, were not very likely to make them bet - 
ter friends *. | | 2 


f 


IF * The Statute we are ſpeaking of, being unſupported by real power, was but ill 

executed and enforced ; and pardons uſed to be obtained eafily enough, it ſeems, by 

ſuch perſons as choſe to come back to the Colony, and apply for them. This | 9 
practice of granting pardons to degenerate Engliſh, uſed to be greatly blamed by Law- | 

yers in very early times: the following old verſe has been quoted by Sir John Davies, 

who found it written, he mentions, in the White Book of the Iriſh Exchequer, in a 

hand as antient as the time of King Edward III. | 


By graunting Charters of peas But Goſſipred, and alterage N 


To falſe Engliſh withouten les, And leeſing of our language, 
This Land ſhall be mich undoo. Have mickely holp theretoo. 
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The "Expedition 7 Kin ad the ee 


HE third —_— was 3 not 3 amis, by 

King Richard the Second. This Prince landed in Ireland with 

a very conſiderable army: but he does not ſeem to have entertained 
any ſerious deſign; any deſign, in ſhort, except that of a ſplendid ex- 
curſion and amuſement, and having conſidered the expedition as an 
eligible opportunity of diſplaying his power and greatneſs. 91:6 
The Iriſh Chieftains acted in regard to Richard in the Se | 
ner as they had done with Henry the Second. Though they were 
unwilling to give up their lands and cattle to foreign adventurers, 
and to adopt laws which they neither underſtood nor were uſed to, 
they were proud to ſee an Engliſh King among them. As Richard 
was willing to exhibit his greatneſs and magnificence to them, ſo, 
they were deſirous to diſplay their conſequence and their urbanity. 
They flocked to the King's Court from all quarters. No leſs than 
ſeventy-five independent Iriſh Chiefs the King admitted to his per- 
ſon, and entertained with great ſplendour. The Earl of Ormond, 
who ſpoke the Iriſh language, and Henry Caſtil, who had married 
an Iriſh Lady, officiated as Interpreters. Four of the Chieftains, 
O'Nial, O'Connor, O'Brien, and Mac-Murchad, were ſeated at the 
King's table, clathed in robes of ſtate. Some were knighted. They, 
at firſt, objected to the offer; alledging that every Iriſh Lord, or 
King, was knighted, or made a Warrior of, when ſeven years of 


age: 
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age: but being told that they were now to be made ſo, conformably 


to the practice adopted among all the famous Nations of Sy 


they ſubmitted to the ceremony with much gratitude, . 
It is to be obſerved that all theſe favours were ſhewn only to na- 


tive Triſh Chieftains. During thoſe feaſts land entertainments which 


the King continued for ſome time to carry on at Dublin, the degene- 


rate Engliſn kept at diſtance: none durſt come near Dublin and the 


Court. They were in fear of the King's army, and of the Kilkenny 
Statute, * However, the young King was not come over with a de- 
| ſign to ſhew ſeverity to any perſon. He obſerved, with good- nature, 
in regard to the degenerate, or rebel, Engliſh, that they had poſſibly 
received but too much provocation; which had driven them to ſeek 
for the alliance of the Iriſh, After ſtaying ſome months, Richard 
thought of putting an end to his magnificent journey; and he de- 
parted, without having increaſed the Engliſh Pale and the ſphere of 
the Evgliſh laws, or having manifeſted any intention about it. 


C H A P. V. 


The fate of Ireland during the two . that n the reign 


of King Henry VIII. 


* 


ROM the reign of Richard the Second no expedition was at- 
tempted- from England into Ireland during the ſpace of above 
two hundred years, that is, till the reign of Henry VIII. and 
even of Queen Elizabeth, in the latter part of whoſe reign Ire- 


4 land 
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land was b univerſally ſubdued. by force, as will be mentioned here- 
after. $7 0) 
During the 50 of we n. a di Vopr of W con- 
 tinued to take place between the Engliſh Colony or Pale, and the 
whole Country beſides ; with ſome intervals however of nn ö 
as to actual hoſtilities. 110 | | 7 
The Colony were at 5 war with 5 native Iriſh, in conſe- 
quence of their colonial laws and proviſions, according to which the 
Iriſbry were conſidered as perpetual Outlaws. The Courts of Juſtice 
erected within the Pale, allowed them no remedy in caſes of treſ- 
paſſes committed-againſt them ; nor did they adjudge en, for 
laying a native Iriſh ®, | 
The Colony were in a ws of 1 war with the FONG 
| Engliſh, in conſequence of the Statute of Kilkenny, which, as hath _ 
been aboye, recited, had made ſuch degeneracy High. Treaſon and 
The impotency of this Statute, and in general the impolicy of the 
meaſures purſued by the Managers of the Colony affairs, both in re- 
gard to the native Iriſh, and to the degenerate Engliſh, ſoon became 
conſpicuous, An alliance and confederacy took place between theſe, 


When a Man had been killed, and the accuſed party pleaded that the Man was 
an Jri/h-man, the caſe was brought to the iſſue whether the Man killed was of Iriſh; - 
or Engliſh, race. Sir John Davies has quoted two curious Latin records. By the firſt 
it appears that one Jilliams, who had killed one Roger, obtained his quietus, on prov- 
ing that this Roger, notwithſtanding the Engliſh name he had aſſumed, belonged to 
the Iriſh Sept, or Tribe, ſurnamed O'Hederiſeals, The other record gives the in- 
ſtance of one Laurent, who was ſentenced to be hanged, for killing one Galfred Dove- 
dal, who was proved, on the tryal, to be of Engliſh race. See Davies, p. 1110 12. 


"of 


os, the Kingdom of Ireland. | 
"of a cloſer nature than formerly, And the conſequence at lengeh 


was, that the Settlement became to be ſo ſtraitened, that thoſe who = 
were poſſeſſed of land on the borders, were neceſſitated to buy peace 
from the ſurrounding Chieftains, having agreed to pay them an an- 


e which dots 25) bes fecke? ibune, Edown' by/ tha 
name of Black rent. 


| Notwithſtanding its weakneſs, the Eoglih Colony ä 


ever to exiſt ;—partly becauſe it was well known, that, had an uni- 
verſal combination taken place to effe its final expulſion, it would 
have received ſufficient affiſtance from England to make the attempt 
both difficult and dangerous, and partly, becauſe the Settlement 
was, in itſelf, equal in point of ſtrength to any of the numerous 
Lords, or Chieftains, who domineered over the Iſland. The Colony, 
in fact, continued to defend itſelf by the ſame means which thoſe 
Chieftains uſed to employ among themſelves: that is to ſay, - by 


making alliance at ſome times with ſome of them, and at other times 


yith others; whether they werg Iriſh, or degenerate Engliſh : occa- 
fionally ſetting aſide the proviſions relative to the Ir3ſbry, or forget- 
ting the Statute of Kilkenny, as circumſtances made it neceſſary. 
On the other hand; there were reaſons why the Engliſh Colony 
cid not extend their acquiſitions, nor availed themſelves of certain ad- 
vantages which they might have perhaps poſſeſſed to that effect. 

In the firſt place, they continued to receive no aſſiſtance from 
England, whoſe Government was either engaged in Continental and 
Scottiſh expeditions, or was diſtracted at home by rebellious inſurrec- 
tions, and civil wars. 

In the ſecond place, the Engliſh Coloniſts began in time to quar - 


rel among themſelves, in their own diſtri. * In the ſame manner as 


G 2 diviſion 
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a-divifion had in former yeais been effected between Engliſh Subjects, 
aud the degenerate Engliſh, ſo a diviſion nom took place in the Co- 
lony, between Engliſh, Subjects of race or blood, and Engliſ Sub- 
jects of birth, that is, thoſe who were horn in England, and had 
wy lately emigrated, or rathen immigroted, into- Ireland, Their-diflen- 
tions went even ſo far, that two. oppoſite Parliaments were more than 
once to be ſeen fitting in different places, anathematizing each other, 
and promulgating oppoſite conttadictory laws, to be obſerved by. 
Engliſh Subjects iu Ireland. It may be obſerved eee of the 
Engliſh Subjects of blood were poſſeſſed of conſiderable independent 
diſtricts out of the limit of the Pale, which enabled them. to oppoſe 
by main force the Government of the Colony, and even ſometimes 
to attempt to call. diſlinct Conventions or Parliaments. The moſt: 
conſiderable among e e the Earls of Ormond, e 
Deſmond... 5: 42404 - + ab 8 8 
The Inhabitants of Ireland had "pag I "OY we 
come to be divided into four ae Gallus. tler 3 woe {ie 


| 1 I. The. Irifory,or native rſh. (324 * 0444.38 HEL e een 
4 II. The degenerate Eugliſh,, t N 
zz III. The Engliſh, Subjects of blood, ſome of Ss as nal ww 
| Wy da as. pofleſſed of conſiderable. independent territoricsz; but 
Þ | : receiving ſummons from the Lords. Deputies to attend the Parlia- 


1 ments, and attending them occaſionally, that ĩs, when, it ſuited them. 
This attendance in Parliament. was the main difference between thoſe 
Lords, and the degenerate Engliſh Chieftains, to hen. o fumes 8 85 
| monſes uſed to be ſent, and who would receive none. 
= Iv. The Engliſh, of birth, who chiefly compoſed the Gnas 
| | : of the Colony, and were aſſiſted and countenanced by the Engliſh 
. | 
| 
| 


Government.. | 
In 
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la the mig of the complicate quarreling, the promiſcuous multi- 
plied” warfare, and the temporary reconciliations, that took place be · 
tween theſe four Claſſes, or their Leaders, the Engliſh Colony or 
Settlement in Ireland continued to exiſt in the ſame narrow extent 
for about two hundred years; that is, from the 14th year of the reign 
of Edward III. when the firſt open quarrel between the Engliſh of 
blood, and the Engliſh of birth, took place, till the reign of ""_ , 
Heury the e e and ads we . ſay, of _— the — 
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King Henry VIII. (A. 1509.) At the time of this Prince the Pale 
odnifiſted of no more than four Shires. Though Munſter had been, in 
former days, nominally divided into Counties, the People, to uſe Sir 
John Davies's expreſſions, had become ſo degenerate, that no Juſtice of 
Aſſize durſt execute his Commiſſion among them. The ſneering an 
ſwer of Mac-Guire, Chief of Fermanagh, to'the Lord Deputy, who 
was propoſing to him to accept a Sheriff in his diſtrict, has been re- 
corded : « Your Sheriff ſhall be welcome to me; but let me know 
<< the price of his head (his Eric), in order that if w 2 16 0 
A I may fine them accordingly.” #2 2:77 7g 
G 2 | John 


17 a N On the: Kingdom of roland: | 
John Allen, Iriſh Maſter of the Rolls, wab.ditefted by the Go- 
vernment of the Colony, to inform: the King, that his laws were not 
obeyed twenty miles in compaſs. It was become a common expreſ- 
fion among the Inhabitants of Ireland, to ſay, that They dwelt y- 
weſt of the Law, e ee of the en 
. eee 2 
Henry the Eighth did indeed affurs the title-of. King of kad; 
inſtead of Lord, which was the former ſtyle, and had cauſed certain 
diſtricts without the Pale, to be divided into Counties, or Shire 
ground, But this divifion was no more than nominal. The Black- 
rent, that annual tribute which has been above mentioned, continued 
during that Prince's reign to be exated from the inhabitants of the 
borders of the Pale, by the ſurrounding Chieftains. The native 
Iriſh Chiefs even then continued to conſider themſelves as being ſo- 
independent, that they made expreſs Treaties of peace with the King 
and his Lieutenant: Treaties of alliance were more than once made 
with them, for making war on the turbulent Lords of Engliſh race. 
One of theſe Chieftains, named Moc-Gillapatrick, and Chief of 
Offory, (in the neighbourhood of Wexford) conceiving himſelf on 
a certain occaſion to have been aggrieved by the Earl of Ormond, 
then Lord Deputy, ſent a declaration of war to Henry VIII. if he 
did not puniſh him : which declaration the Ambaſſador whom the 
Iriſh Chieftain had made choice of, delivered in good Latin to the 
King, as he was coming from Chapel. 

4 50 the dave inf e dene 005d: dn he Binge ates 
Lords and great Subjects of Engliſh blood, it may be gueſſed not to 
have been very great, from the nature of the covenant entered into. 
þy the Earl of Deſmond with Henry VIII. in the thirty- ſecond year, 

c 4 : | | of | 


of the * of that Prince 4: which was, that he would ſuffer the 
law of-England to be executed in his Country, and would permit. 
the ſubſidies granted by the Parliament (of Ireland) to be levied on 


his Tenants and Followers. 


| Such uns the bass of Ireland during the reign of King Henry vll. 
and even during the reigns of King Edward the Sixth, of Queen 
Mary, and the greater part of the reigu of Queen Elizabeth, Yer all 
Writers, among them Sir John Davies, whoſe Work we have men- 


tioned in a former place (p. 40.) agree in ſpeaking of Ireland as hav- 
ing rightfully belonged to the Engliſh Crown ever fince the reign of 


King Henry the Second. The Book publiſhed by Sir John Davies 
concerning Ireland, contains a continual conttadiction from the be- 
ginning to the end. He calls the Kings of England from the reign. 
of Henry the Second, . Abſolute Monarchs of Ireland, having in 
right all Royal and Imperial Juriſdiction there he brands the na- 
tive Iriſh with the names of perfidious Rebels, wicked and ungrateful 
Traytors, throughout his Book : and all for what? becauſe the Kings 
of England had conquered their Country : yet, his Book is purpoſely 
written to point out the cauſes why they had not conquered it. At. 
the ſame time it muſt be acknowledged that Sir John Davies was a 


Man of very great abilities: greatly ſuperior to the generality of 


thoſe perſons who are uſually employed in the management of pub- 
lic affairs; and notwithſtanding his contradiQtory poſitions and per- 


plexed arguments, his Work contains a deal of ſcattered truth and 


The only way to form a true idea of Ireland, and of the dominion 
of the Engliſh Crown and Nation there, previous to the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and indeed of James the Firſt, is by conſidering | 
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the Englith C6lony: that had been ſettled em tilt Aſland, in the ſume 
light as the Settlemeots, or Colonics, formed by Europralls in re- 
moter parts of the World. It was a Settlement of the ſume nature 
as thoſe at Senegal, or Goree, on the coaſt of Africa 3 or like Bm! 
bay, on on the Coaſt and Countty of the Mahrdttas 3100 Madrafs, thirty 
years ago, on the Coaſt of thie Carnatic ; orithe Dutch Settlements in 
che Iſland of Java, und at the Cape of Good Hope. But the juſteſt 
dra that may be acquired of the nature of the Engliſn Colony in 
Ireland, from the times of Henry the Second, to thoſe of Queen 
Elizabeth, is by comparing the ſame with the Colony at New Vork, 
as it would now ſtand, if the late Treaty had not taken place, and 
the Americans; in conjunction with the North- Iudians, were conti- 
nuing to beſet its territoty, and oppoſe the extenſion of the Engliſm 
Government. The North- Indians, in ſuch caſe, would repreſent the 
Iriſhry; and the Americans would be the degenerate Engliſh, or 
| ſome of them the Engliſh Subjects of blood, according as it might 
ſuit them to keep ſome intercourſe with the Government of the Co- 
lony. With this difference, however, that the Iriſhry were the more 
numerous Nation, and continued G e about two third 8 
anna RU ert: 1 1 
*The Iriſh, DYE? their peculiar cuſtoms, their-appearance and dreſs, were, in re- 
gard to the Engliſh, a foreign, we might almoſt ſay, a remote Nation. When the 
Chieftain O'Neal went upon his viſit and interview with Queen Elizabeth (A. 2 562. 1, | 
he was accompanied, and continued to be attended in England, by a guard of Gallen. c 
glaſes, armed with the battle - ax, after the manner of their Country, their heads bare, 


their hair, or glibs, flowing on their ſhoulders, and their linen veſts with large Roſes, 
dyed with ſaffron. He was received and treated as an independent Chief. | Ft 


One principal article of luxury among the al eee eee, 
in their dreſs. In an old regulation made by the Iriſh Parliament, relative to certain 


diftrifts | 
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. ſour hundred years Ireland continued to exiſt in the ſtate 


| which is here deſcribed, Sir John Davies's Work is entitled, 4 D 


covery of the true cauſes why Ireland was never entirely ſubdued and, 


brought under obedience of the Crown of Eugiand until the beginning of 


bis Majeſties, ¶ James I. bappy raigne. Among other cauſes he men- 


tions the inconſiderable forces which were ſent by the Kings of Eng- 
land for fubduing thesCountry ; in which he is certainly right. But 
when he proceeds farther, and. produces as additional cauſes why: 
Ireland was not brought under obedience, that the Itiſh laws and 
euſtoms were not aboliſhed, and thoſe of e eftabliſhedin n 
| Read; he is undoubtedly wrong. 7 mw 
This method of forcing their laws anden upon e 
Nations, was nevet adopted but by ſuch Conquerors as aĩmed at de- 
ſtruction, aud were ſeeking pretences for it. : The: Normans, to men 


tion an inſtance which Sir John Davies himſelf has-introduted;: ſuf- 
fered the Common Law of England to ſubſiſt, after their conqueſt, 


The reluctance ſhewn! by the Engliſh. Lords agaiuſt having the 


laws of their Country altered in a caſe in which not one of them: 
perhaps was perſonally concerned, is well known : Nolumws: lege 
. Anglia mutares. was their unanimous declaration. It may be added 
that the attachment of the Iriſh: to their laws was grounded upon 
more ſerious reaſons than mere prepoſſeſſion. They do not ſeem to 
have annexed to the oP of FRY e in. regard to land- 


diftridts that bad — e 3 the ; Colony, it was ordained. that no aſs Maul 


be allowed to wear above twenty cubits (ten yards) of linen in his ſhirt. Ireland. | 


ſeems to have becn deſtined from time IMmcmorial, to poſſeſs a flouriſhing linen 
Manu. | | 
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the ſame ideas as we do. The laws of England, efpeciallyconcern- 
ing Deſcent, were perhaps the ſtrangeſt laws, and the moſt repugnant 


to their manner of living, that could be propoſed to them: they 
ſhould not therefore have been attempted to be forced upon them, 


eſpecially in a hurry. This is a point which Writers have not 1 


4 haps ſufficiently elucidated 


Neither were the attempts to aboliſh the manners and cuſtoms of 


che Iriſh, a very wiſe courſe of meaſures. The moſt abſolute Kings 


have found the introduction of alterations in the bare article of dreſs, 
to be attended with the utmoſt difficulty, even in the precin& of their 


Metropolis, and of fortified Towns. In the open Country, eſpecially 


at diſtance, it has ever proved a moſt dangerous undertaking. 

The Laws and Statutes paſſed againſt thoſe EnglifM perſons who 
adopted the Iriſh cuſtoms and language, and claimed the ſupport of 
the Iriſh laws, were not more judicious, Being ſettled up the Coun- 


try, and mixed with the Inhabitants, how could they avoid oomply- 


ing with the cuſtoms of thoſe Men whoſe countenance and aſſiſtance 


it behoved them to obtain, and obeying thoſe laws and Governments 


to which, imperfect as they might be, they muſt reſort for imme» 


- diate protection? Even in the precinct of the Pale, the Iriſh language 
had a conſtant tendency to become prevalent ; and ordinances were 


frequently made for reſtraining the uſe of it. Sir John Davies goes 


© ſo far as to regret that the PForefi-Jaws were not eſtabliſhed in Ire- 


land, becauſe thoſe laws, together with their penalties, might per» 
haps have helped to civilize the Iriſh, Sir John was both a Lawyer, 
and a Magiſtrate, He talks in a very eaſy manner, of maiſtering the 
Iriſh by the ſword, and of breaking them by warre, in order to make 
them capable of obedience and good ſcede t but his opinions, upon the 

whole, 
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whole, appear too much like the language of a Man who is intent 
upon diQating thoſe Laws with which he is acquainted, and extend= | 
mg the ſphere of his buſineſs and profeſſion, 

It may be added, that the Iriſh Chieftains were ad well dic: 
poſed, of themſelves, to be governed by the Kings of England. None 
of that fierce” ſpirit of reſiſtance and rivalry was found among them 
which was manifeſted by the Scots, who were a more civilized Na- 
tion. Sir John Davies has taken notice of the remarkable readineſs 
with which they reſorted to thoſe Engliſh Kings (Henry IH. King 
John, and Richard II.) who came over to viſit Ireland. They were 
proud in fact, both to enter into alliance with the King of England, 
and to pay him a tribute or annual preſent, as being a greater Man 
than themſelves: a notion this, natural enough; and which, to this 
day, prevails throughout the Eaſt. They were beſides particularly 
Pleaſed with having ſome dependence on an Engliſh King: they eon- 
ſidered ſuch dependence, it ſeems, as forming a kind of connection, 
or tie, between them and the Nations of Europe, and in ſhort, with 
the reſt of the World. The Kings of England would have ated 
with more juſtice, more glory, as well as more advantage to them 
ſelves, if they had been ſatisfied with the quality of Arbitrators be- 
tween theſe Iriſh Rulers or Chiefs: an office to the diſcharging of 
which a ſmall force would have been competent, conſidering the 
equal manner in which their ſtrength and reſources were balanced 
among themſelves. Better cuſtoms, and laws more favourable to'the 
improvement of their Country, ſhould, together with proper invita- 
tions, have been held out to them; and time truſted to, for their ac- 
cepting them. Inſtead of this, Adventurers were poured into Ireland, 
who, partly by their avidity, and partly by their ignorant laws, ren- 
dered pacification impoſſible, 


H Another 
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Another fa may be mentioned in this place; which is, thas 
Henry VIII. found no difficulty in inducing the independent Iriſh 
Chieftains to acknowledge his Supremacy, and the capacity he aſ- 
ſumed, of Head of the, Church; which is a remarkable fact, and 
ſhews that they were not influenced by any violent ſpirit of innate 
bigotry and bloody oppoſition, in regard to religious matters. Some 

alſo covenanted with the King to admit Evgliſh Judges, or Arbitra- 
tors, in their diſtricts, provided they ſhould follow the Iriſh laws: 
which is another remarkable circumſtance, Such Arbitrators, or 
Orgerers, were accordingly appointed, and directed to let the Engliſh 
law aſide, becauſe, it is ſaid in the preamble of the Ordinance, the 
| Iriſh were not yet ſufficiently acquainted with theſe laws to live in 
conformity to them. ¶ Auia nondum fic ſapiunt Leges et Jura, ut ſe- 
cundum ea jam vivere paſſint. This was wiſe policy, though Sir 
John Davies but indifferently approves of it; and it had been, no- 
doubt, adopted as an expedient to induce the Iriſh to acknowledge the 
King's Supremacy. 

At the ſame time we mention, Henry VIII. ade the title of 
Kang, inſtead of Lord, of Ireland, which the Kings of England had | 
till then uſed. Writers on Iriſh affairs have agreed in ſuppoſing that 

the readineſs with which the Iriſh Chiefs acknowledged the King's. | 
claim to Supremacy, though he had no forces in Ireland by which 
to overawe them, was owing to their being ſo pleaſed and dazzled. 
with this new title of King. Sir John Davies hath firſt ſuggeſted this 
idea; which ſubſequent Writers have adopted, as they have done all 
Sir John's other opinions. But it is not likely that the change of a 
title, or ſimple word, in a foreign language which they did not un- 
derſtand, might very ſeriouſly influence the minds of the Iriſh Chiefs, 
| "= 
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and affect the nature of their Treaties and Covenants with Henry the, 
Eighth. ' Beſides, it may be obſerved that the word Dominus (Lord) 


is a higher ſounding word in the Latin language, that that of Rex 


(King), which uſed to be beſtowed on the Iriſh Chiefs themſelves: 
the Latin tongue was the language uſed in the intercourſe with tlie 
generality of the Iriſh Chieftains, as their Prieſts were able to under- 
ſtand it. 


The willingneſs of the Iriſh Chiefs to comply with the wiſhes of 


Henry VIII. in the affair of the Supremacy, was owing to another 
cauſe : it was owing to that Ordinance, or Covenant with them, 
being paſſed, that has been above mentioned, by which their native 


Laws were in future to be reſpected. The Iriſh Chiefs and Tribes 


had now cauſe to think that the King might be ſafely truſted to,— 
that he was determined in future to overrule his Adviſers and his 
Lawyers, and that thoſe national Laws by which Property continued 
to be inſured among them, and thoſe cuſtoms which they had imi- 
tated from their Forefathers, would no longer be made pretences of, 
for harraſſing them by unjuſt, ignorant, hoſtilities, and breaking 
Treaties entered into with them. Obliging the King, in ſuch. cir- 
cumſtances, in regard to his lately aſſumed Supremacy, a conſi- 
dered as an advantageous bargain. | 
The true reaſon of Henry VIII. for uſing the tle of b King of 3 

land, was no other than to ſet aſide, at the ſame time, the old title 
of Lord, which the Popes had conferred on the Kings of England, 
in' that Bull by which the Sovereignty of the Iſland had been be- 
ſtowed upon Henry the Second by Pope Adrian. The King un- 
doubtedly judged, that, ſetting aſide a title which had been conferred 
by Papal authority, became a neceſſary meaſure, when he thought 
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55 proper to renounce that authority both in England ani Trend. I 
the Pope now attempted to take the Sovereignty, or Lordſhip, of 
Ireland from him, in the fame manner as it had been formerly con- 
ferred, his Holineſs neee CR ma 
* amn e 8 a1 148 1 9d 
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The uct reduZtion * Ireland. 


T length, in the ide end of the 0. of Queen Elizabeth, 

ſuch an army was fent, and fuch efforts were made, as tho» 
roughly effected the conqueſt of Ireland. The Eugliſh Government, 

in effecting that conqueſt, had the beſt plea for juſtifying their con- 
duct, that Conquerors can poſſibly alledge ; which was the neceſſity: 
of circumſtances, and contiderations derived from — own _ 
and defence. | 

The violent meaſures that had been purfued in the reign of King, 

Edward VI. in order to eſtabliſh the Proteſtant religion and liturgy in 
Ireland, had given riſe to a conſiderable degree of diſaffe&ion among, 
all Subjects in that Country: the jealouſy had extended to the Iriſh = 
Tribes; and fuch a fpirit of combination and general oppoſition to 
the Engliſh Government was beginning to take place through the 

| Mand, in the reign of Queen! Elizabeth, enn aa. 
former periods. N | 

2 This 
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This — of people's minds offered a favourable opportunity 
| * Philip II. King of Spain, for promoting his hoſtile deſigus againſt 
Eugland. Partial invaſions of Ireland were attempted by the Spaniſh 
Government. ſeveral years before the ſending out of their. czuvincible 
Armads. A Spaniſh Colony, we may even obſerve, had continued to 
de ſettled from remote times, on the South- weft part of the Iriſh coaſt. 

Spain, of all foreign Countries, is the moſt favourably ſituated for 
an intercourſe with Ireland. The Spaniſh: coaſt ſtretches ſo far out 
into the Atlantie Ocean, as to lie to the Weſtward of moſt of the 
Iriſh harbours. Weſterly winds, that is, thoſe winds which moſtly 
prevail: in that part of the world, are favourable winds for coming 
from Cape Finiſterre to Cork, Waterford; &c: The Northern Spa- 
niſh ſhore in fact lies both Eaſt and Weſt of the Iriſh coaſt ;- and 
Spain is better ſituated for conſtant, communication with Iteland,. 
than France, or perhaps than any Engliſh harbour within the Britiſh 
Channel. Had the Spaniſh Armada attempted Ireland, they would 
have made à certain conqueſt of it. After the miſcarriage. of that 
Fleet; another might have been ſent, which, afiiſted by the now uni- 
verſally diſaffected Inhabitants, might have met with ſucceſs... Nay, 
an army of feveraF thouſand Spaniards were actually landed, attended. 
by a Pope's Nuntio, who got poſſeſſion of Kinſale. And England 
thus found herſelf in danger of being beſet, on Eaſt and · Weſt, by the 
power of Spain, ſo formidable in thoſe days, and of lying in the mid 
dle between the land forees of the Spaniards, then centered in the 
Netherlands, and their naval ſtrength and armaments, ane . | 
harbours of Ireland. 

Theſe conſiderations determined the Engliſh Government to as 
uncommon efforts to ſecure the poſſeſſion of Ireland. Very confiders 


able 


a Kingdin of Ireland, 
able ſablidies were voted by Parliament for that Wan: and an 


army of twenty thouſand men, completely well provided, was ſent, 


which, aſſiſted by the advantages and power already poſſeſſed by the 
Government in the Country, by ſueceſſive reinforcements from Eng- 
land, and by other favourable circumſtances, effected a complete re- 


duction of all the different Lords and Chiefs who till then had ruled 
in the Iſland, after a difficult war, that laſted about ſeven years. 


. 
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The ſettlement of Ireland, by King Joy . 1411 2 5 


_ 


OWEVER, Quicen Elizabeth did not live to ſee the . 
of Ireland brought to a thorough concluſion: for, the final 
capitulatioti with the great Chieftain O'Neal, was not Syed wt a 


few days after her death. 


James the Firſt is, therefore, to be named as the firft Boglith So- 
vereign who poſſeſſed the dominion of Ireland. 


At this zfa, all violent oppoſition to the authority of the Engliſh 


Government and Crown, was put an end to. The ſpirit of Iriſh re- 
Aiſtance was braied, to uſe the expreſſions of Sir John Davies, as it 


were in a mortar, with the Sword, Famine, and Peſiilence, altog ither. g 


Both the degenerate Engliſh and the native Iriſh were alike over- 
come. The Law now penetrated into every remote corner of the 


Iſland. — Juſtice, the ſword having firſt cleared the way, took the 


whole . 
: 
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whole Country in her progreſs, in the ſame manner as the Virgo. 
moves in the Zodiack preceded by Leo, as Sir John claſſically and, 
elegantly expreſſes it: and the Judges were now enabled to proceed 
round the whole Kingdom, like Planets in their extenſive Orbits; 
whereas their Circuits had till then been confined to the ſmall pre 
cin& of the Pale, like the narrow circle which the Cynoſura deſcribes 5 
about the Pole. 

At the ſame time that the power ot the Judges and of the Eoglich 
Government was thus extenfively fixed, the leud Iriſh. laws and cub 
toms. were aboliſhed, and the Engliſh laws. eſtabliſhed! in all caſes 
without exception, through the whole Iſland. Lawyers had then 
buſineſs enough; and even more than enough. The Harveſt was. 
great, to uſe once more the expreſſions of Sir John Davies, but the 
Labourers few ( Magna meſſis, ſed Operarii pauci}; and *« the number 
of the Judges was increaſed. in every Bench “.“ 

As a further ſtep for the ſettling of Ireland, numerous Colonies 
were ſent from Great Britain to occupy the lands which had been 
taken from thoſe Tribes and Chieſtains who had been more particu- 
larly engaged in the war that had been lately terminated, King 
James gave uncommon attention to the framing of the Ordinances 
that were made for the proper ſettling of theſe Colonies. Writers 
have agreed in praiſing the judicious meaſures that were adopted, 
and. in conſidering the zeal and ſucceſs of the King i in that reſpe& 


* The power of the Law and of the Judges, did not become, however, quite ſo 
completely eſtabliſhed in Ireland, at the beginning of the reign of James the Firſt, as 
Sir John Davies nas deſcribed it. Several inſurre&tions'took place in this reign, which 
were raiſed by Itiſh Chieftains : though they were quelled without any great difficulty, , 
as their power and reſources had been ſo broken, by the late war. 


as. 


60 e o. the Eu- of hund 
as the moſt laudable part of his reign. James the Firſt himſelf uſe# . 


to derive much \glvey from bis r I 9 
Reland. 


One of the principal precautions that were taken for ae | 


che Country, wis that by which too extenſive tracts of land were 


prevented from being in the perfonal poſſeſſion of any fingle Lord 
or Freeholder, whether native Iriſh, or of Engliſh race; In the pro- 
vince of Ulſter, which had been entirely conquered' without any 
capitulation taking place, and the lands feized, in order to their 
being pottioned out by the Crown, no Britiſh Undertaker was ſuf- 


| fered to obtain a greater portion of land than 3000 acres. The de- 


fign of 'thefe precautions was to prevent the renewal of the difturb« 
ances and wars that had been raifed in former times by the great 


Subjects of blood, ſuch as the Earls of Deſmond, of Ormond, of 


Kildare, &c. and before them, by the Red Earle, abovementioned. 
H Af. M. 


The rife of the religious diſſentions in Ireland, | „ 


H E power of the Engliſh Government and Crows being now 
univerſally and indiſputably eſtabliſhed, there was a probabi- 


| lity that the eumĩties of former parties would be in time forgotten— 


that thoſe Inhabitants who had been compelled to adopt the'Engliſh 


5 would mee and that 


a laſting 
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ö n peace might prevail in Ireland. But events had unfortunately 
taken place within the laſt fifty or ſixty years, that were ſoon to diſturb 
this peace, and give riſe to animoſities and conteſts as obſtinate and 
| bloody as thoſe which had been lately terminated, It is here meant 
| to ſpeak of the religious diſſentions cauſed by the introduction of the 
Reformation. into Ireland; 

The firſt attempt to WET: the Bete ies into Ireland, was 
in the reign of King Edward the Sixth. Henry VIII. being ſatisfied 
to have his ſupremacy acknowledged, and the authority of the Pape 
renounced, did not take any meaſure to enforce a farther change in 
the opinions of his Subjects in Ireland. But in the reign of Edward 
the Sixth, orders were ſent for uſing the Engliſh liturgy in all the 
Churches of the Colony, that is, of thoſe diſtricts wherein the autho- 
rity of the Engliſh Government was acknowledged, Directions were 
alſo given for removing, ſelling, or deſtroying, the ornaments, and - 
the inſtruments of popiſh ſuperſtition : and the Soldiers who com- 
poſed the garriſons ſtationed in Ireland, were employed for effecting 
theſe removals and deſtructions, which they performed with their 
uſual zeal and alacrity in executing commands of this kind. In the 
mean time, Sir Anthony St. Leger, the Lord Deputy, was recalled, 
on account of his not being ſufficiently aſſiduous in promoting the 
work of the Reformation, 

In the reign of Queen Mary, the tables were 8 The Latin 
liturgy was reinſtated in the Churches, and their ornaments were 
reſtored. Proteſtants were, nevertheleſs, allowed to live ſufficiently 
unmoleſted: they were not numerous enough in Ireland, to make 


perſecution a profitable buſineſs. 


1 In 
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In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, ek, covorſs took re and 
the Churches were again denuded of their ornaments. f 
- James the Firſt purfued the fame buſineſs of ee e "OM as 


the King's power in Ireland was now ſo far increaſed beyond what it 
had formerly been, fo, the meaſures for altering the religion af the 


Country were attended with more important effi&Qs. The directions 


concerning the Reformation, ſent by the preceding Sovereigns, bad 

only been enforced in the diftrifts and Churches within the Pale: 

_ the orders ſent by the eons Ke Firſt now en to 
the whole Iſland. 

The principal meafures that were as at a time of that 
Prives, for raifing the Proteſtant, on the * the n Reli- 
gion, in Ireland, were the following: . | 
In the firſt place, the Colony that was ſent from: Great Britain, to 
| ſettle on thoſe lands which had been ſeized by the Crown, as hath 
been above mentioned, was formed of Proteſtants ; and a great many 
of them Preſbyterians. A ſmall Colony, formed on the fame princi- 
ple, had alſo been ſent in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to ſettle on 
the lands that were taken from the Earl of Deſmond, a rebellious 
great Lord and Subject of blood, when he was ſubdued and attainted 
with one hundred and forty of his adherents, ſome years before the 
great war againſt the native Iriſh. The Proteſtant party by thoſe 
means acquired that kind of ſtrength, and weight, which refults from 
conſiderable numbers. For it is to be obſerved that there were 
ſcarcely any Proteſtants among the old Engliſh inhabitants of Iro- 
land; and there were ſtill fewer (if any) among the native Iriſh; the 
Reformation had made no progreſs whatever in Ireland. | 


Ih 
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In tlie ſecond place, the majority in the Iriſh Parliament was al- 

lotted to the Proteſtant party, through the manner in which the Par- 

liament was now compoſed, and in which the right of election was 
conferred on new erected Counties and Corporations, = | 


years before the time we are {peaking of, which was the eighth year 
of the-reign of King James the Firſt. The Proteſtants were ſo few 
in Ireland, in Queen Elizabeth's time, that the Government of the 
Colony could not venture upon calling a Parliament: there was too 
lirtle probability of getting a majority on the Proteſtant ide, even 
with the poveer poſſeſſed by the Crown of erecting new Counties and 
Corporations: this had been the cauſe of the long intermiſſion of 
Partiaments that has been above mentioned. The Council of James 
the Firſt, in the eighth year of his reign, had a mare advantageous 
ſcope, now that the Ifland was univerſally ſubdued, and a numerous 
Colony of Proteſtant Settlers had been introduced, who were in poſ- 
ſeflion of extenſive tracts of land. New Boroughs were erected in 
thoſe quarters occupied by the new Settlers, Even then the Goveru- 
ment found themſelves, at firſt, miſtaken in their reckoning, through 
tho remarkable ardour with which the oppoſite, or Catholic, party 
exerted themſelves, eſpecially in the elections for Counties: elections 
were loft where there was thought to be little danger of it; and even 
Privy-counſellors excluded. The diſappointment was made up by 
ſpeedily erecting freſh Corporations, or Boroughs, and conferring 
upon them the right of electing Members. Hence the complaints 
made afterwards by the Catholic panty, that ſeveral new Corporations 
which had ſent Members, had been erected, in order to the ſending 


of precepts to them for elections, after the firſt iſſuing of the Writs 


for calling the Parliament. 


12 By 


There had been no Parliardent held eee ng 5 
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By this exertion of all their reſources, the Government i in Ireland 
obtained a majority in the Lower Houſe. On the firſt day of meet- 
ing, the Members of the Catholic party were found to be 1013 and 
thoſe in the Proteſtant intereſt were 1 25. The Catholic party being 
both greatly ſurpriſed and diſappointed at finding themſelves the mi- 
nor number, at firſt refuſed to recognize thoſe new Brethren that had 
been ſent them by the new erected Corporations : a ſcuffle even took 
place in the chairing of a Speaker ; each party putting forth a different 
perſon. But as the place of the meeting was in the Caſtle, as they 
were ſurrounded by a Proteſtant garriſon, and all attendants had been 
diſmiſſed, as well as ſwords left at the gate, the Catholic party were 
fain to ſubmit. In the Houſe of Lords, there were four Earls, five 
Viſcounts, and fixteen Barons; in all twenty-five: to them. were 
added twenty-five Proteſtant Biſhops and Archbiſhops. | 

In order to complete the ſuperiority of the Proteſtant party, the 
penal Statutes that had been paſſed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 

were put in force. By virtue of theſe Statutes, no Man who refuſed 
| to take the bath of Supremacy, could be inveſted with au Office in a 
Corporation, or be a Juſtice of the peace, or a Magiſtrate. - He was 
not to be a Privy-counſellor, nor to be preferred to any Poſt in the 
Government. If a Lawyer, he was not to be admitted to plead. at 
the bar, or to fill the office of Judge. All the higher dignities of the 
Church, together with Church livings, . and Church emoluments, 
were allotted to the Proteſtant Clergy, as a reward for their ortho- 
doxy. A weekly fine was alſo to be laid upon every perſon "es 
ſhould negle& to attend the Church ſervice. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


The . of the Catholic and Proteſtant Parties in Sins. 
hes civil war of 1641. 


V means of the meaſures and ordinances we have recited, the 

Proteſtant became completely eſtabliſhed, to the excluſion of 

the Catholic Religion. And at that period aroſe thoſe formidable 

party diſtinctions, of Catholics, and Proteſtants, into which the Inha- 
bitants of Ireland have ſince been divided. 

The Proteſtant party was, on the one hand, formed by thoſe Colo» 
nies that had, of late years, been ſettled in Ireland, They had on 
their ſide the ſtrength of the Colonial Government, which was formed 
only of themſelves, and the majority in the Parliament of the Iſland. 

On the other hand, the Catholic party was formed of the whole 
maſs of the Inhabitants of Ireland, previous to the ſettling of the 
new Colonies: for, as hath been already obſerved, there. were no 
Proteſtants in Ireland before that time: this will, very likely, induce 
the reader to think that it was not very wiſe to try to render the Pro- 
teſtant Religion univerſally dominant, in a Country ſo circumſtanced, 

At the period we are ſpeaking of, the old diſtinctions of native Iriſh, 
degenerate Engliſh, Engliſh of blood, and Engliſh of the Pale, were 
forgotten, and loſt in the general denomination of Catholics. An 
union was now formed between the Iriſh Chieftains and Tribes, who, 
after loſing their lands and their laws, were now to loſe their reli- - - 
gion, and the whole of the old Engliſh Colony, whoſe Lords and Men 
of influence were now to be d of their conſequence, whoſe 


4 Lawyers. 
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Lawyers and Prieſts were thrown out of employment, while the nu- 
merous Commonalty had their Churches taken from them, and were 
inſulted by penalties for not conforming to the religious rites of their 
Opponents, All were now united together under the common bun- 
ner of the Catholic Faith, and turned their eyes towards the Froteſ- 
tant party as a common aggreſſor and enemy. 

The refourtes of the Proteſtant party, for maimtiining their gtonnd 
in the midſt of ſo formidable a bonfederacy, could not be in their 
number; for, though confiderable in itſelf, it bote no Kind of 1 propor- 
tion to thoſe of their Catholic Opponents. And the advantage they 
poſſeſſed of forming the Colonial Government, and of having a ma- 

jotity in the Parliatnent, was only a ſtrength of an arrificial kind, 
which, without farther ſupport, could not ſubſiſt long. Their real 
effectual reſources were to be in their moderation, and inthe ſupport 
of the Engliſh Government. Of moderation, it appears from what 
has been above recited, that they had but little. Nay, they had none: 
for, when they found that the Engl Council of James the Firſt 
was beginning to uſe for their Cake a wiſdom and caution which 
they did not themſelves poſſeſs, they proffered addrefits againſt rhe 
« ptieyous fin of granting toleration to ſuperſtition and idolatry, and 
of being acceſſory to the abominations of Popety.” On the arri- 
val of Lord Falkland, who had been ſent as Lord Deputy, with ge- 
neral directious, it was thought, to purſue gentle meaſures, Arch- 
biſhop Uſher, in His firſt ſermon before him, took for his rext as 
words, He bedreth not the ſivord in Vain. Len: 
The final refourte of the Proteſtant Reformers lay | in the pet | 
ſupport of the Engliſh Government: and, fince the ſame had been 
able to n the Illand, it was natural to fuppoſe, that, by ſeriouſly 
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exerting again its farce, it might be able to preſerve the conqueſt, 
But ſhould that Government happen to be weakened in its ſeat by 
domeſtic diſſenſions, ſhould. its preflure and weight be at any time 


loſſened, that fire which was kept ſmothered, muſt no doubt burſt 
out, and terrible muſt be the exploſion. 


ln the night of the 22d of October 1641, the Iriſh civil war began. 
Violent meaſures of the kind we are here ſpeaking of, ſhould never 
be attempted to be juſtified in writing: I ſhall therefore leave the 
ſudden inſurrection that broke out, in Ireland, in the ſeventeenth year 
of the reign of Charles the Firſt, under the whole load of odium and 
maledictions which Writers have beſtowed upon it. 
The native Iriſh had begun the inſurrection; and they were joined 
ſoon after by the old Engliſh Colony, the Lords of blood, very few 
excepted, and the Catholic Inhabitants of the Pale: the junction had 
been at firſt poſtponed by the miſcarriage of the attempt upon Dublin. 
The Catholic party in Ireland were in reality ſtretching a hand to 
Charles the Firſt. But this Prince was not able to fee this. While 
under the preſſure of the war waged againſt him by the Engliſh Par- 
liament and by his Scottiſh Subjects, he continued for years to con- 
ſider the Iriſh and their Engliſh Confederates, as his enemies, and to- 
give directions accordingly. When he had thoughts, at length, of 
employing their aſſiſtance, in the year 1645, it was become too late. 

The Iriſh Inſurgents had on the firſt onſet, as hath been above 
mentioned, failed of ſeizing the City and Caſtle of Dublin. Armies 
of Scots had croſſed the Straits between their Country and the North 
coaſt of Ireland. Both the Loyaliſts, and the Parliamentarian party 
in the Illand, continued for a long time to be united againſt them aud 
their Confederates of Engliſh race. Aſſiſtance was ſent by the Eug - 
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lich Pawn a as bon as they were able to ſpire! it, Cromwell, 
with his Generals, in time followed; and an army of above thirty 
thouſand foot, and fifteen thouſand horſe, was either tranſported or 
formed in Ireland, by which an end was put to the war in vw * 
1652, not Ireland conquered a ſecond time. — 5 
New Colonies were tranſported into Ireland, in order to occupy 
thoſe lands which were either taken from the Catholic inſurgents, 
or had become vacant by the deſtructive effect of the war, and the 
calamities that attended it. Sir William Petty mentions it as the 
moſt moderate calculation, that one third of the Inhabitants of Ire- 
land had periſhed by the ſword, famine, or the plague. Certain 
Writers have gone ſo far as to aſſert that only one eighth of the na- 
tive Iriſh were left, at the concluſion of the eleven years war that was 
terminated iu the year 1652. This account may be exaggerated. 
However, all thoſe native Iriſh who were exiſting, in different parts 
of the Iſland, at the time of the ſettlement made by Cromwell, were 
commanded to retire into the Province, or Divifion, of Connaught; 
which lies on the Weſtern coaſt, and had become deſolate, and al- 
moſt deſtitute of inhabitants. They were obliged to give up their 
lands and titles to the Conquerors; and the new lands affigned to each 
of them were proportioned to the extent of thoſe he ſurrendered. A 
certain day was alſo fixed for them to retire, upon the penalty of 
death. The whole meaſure was an event of much the ſame kind as 
the expulſion of the Moors out of Spain. With this difference, how- 
ever, that the Nation of the Moors had, about eight centuries before, 
been invaders of Spain, and were now driven out of it to a remote 
Country ; whereas, the native Iriſh had been, time immiemorial, im 
poſſeſſion of their Iſland, and had now about one fifth part of it al- 


lotted to them. 
| At 
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This injunction laid on the Old native Iriſh, to keep within the li- 
mits aſſigned to them, continued to be very ſtrictly enforced till the 
Reſtoration; that is, during eight years. At that period, ſome among 
them recovered their lands, in refunding the expences of thoſe Ad- 
venturers who were in poſſeſſion of them: and a free intercourſe was 
re-eſtabliſhed between them and the reſt of the Iſland. Still, the 
Province of Connaught may de conſideted as continuiag to ſorm, at 
this day, their main Habitation or Settlement, 

At the period we are ſpeaking, of, the interdlt and power of the 
Old native Itiſh, as a diſtinct claſs of Inhabitants, was entirely 
broken; their numbers being from that time much exceeded by 
thoſe of the Old and New Inhabitants of Britiſh race. They have 
continued to have conſequence, as a diſtin Claſs, by their alliance 
with the Britiſh Catholics, and their continuing to form a conſider - 
able part of the Catholic patty. = 

Sir William Petty reckons, that, before the year 1641, the num- 
ber of the whole Catholic party in Ireland (both Britiſh and Iriſh) 
was equal to about ſix times the number of the Proteſtatits; and * 
at the time of the Reſtoration, it was about three times. 


The following is the ſtatement given by Sir William, of _y num- 
ber of Inhabitants in Ireland, in 767 


— 5.» *, „ 8000 


Scots - = — - - 100,000 
Papits =» << - .- | « » | begooe 
1,106,000 


Other Writers think that this ſtatement is not quite edurie, and 
that the number of the People in Ireland, at that time, is ſome- 
what underrated. The total numbet is ſuppoſed, at this Presta | 


time, to be rather above two millions, 
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ARE Alan of the year 8 in England, became the — 
cauſe of a ſecond civil war in Ireland. It is not quite impro- 
bable that the remarkable willingneſs of James the Second to with- 
draw from England, was owing to a ſettled deſign he entertained of 
trying his fortune in that Tſtand. The ſtep taken by Charles the 
Firſt, of truſting himſelf, in his diſtreſs, to an army of Scottiſh Preſ- 
byterians, inſtead of applying to the Iriſh, while it was yet time, had 
very poſſibly continued to be looked upon in his family, as one of the 
worſt faults he had committed. 
In the beginning of March 1689, that is, about two months altos he 
had left England, James the Second ſailed from Breſt with ſeventeen 
ſhips of war, and landed at Kinſale on the twelfth. | 
Hes He found' the legal Government of the Country on his ſide. By 
14 | wi | altering the. Charters of the Corporations, in the beginning of his 
reign, a majority had been procured in the Parliament to the Catholic 
party. The Earl of Tyrconnel, who was Lord Deputy, had already 
taken arms in his favout 5 and n met him at Cork, where he delivered 
up his authority to him. 
| James the Second ſoon found himſelf at the head of forty 6 
= 5 Soldiers; and with theſe forces he marched, firſt to Dublin, then to 
= | the North of the Iſland, where the ſtrength of the Proteſtant Intereſt 
lay. On receiving the news of the Revolution in England, the Iriſh 
_ Proteſtants had proclaimed William and Mary. They were after- 
wards 
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wards affiſted by an army from England, which failed from Cheſter, 


in Avguſt 1689, under the command of Duke Schomberg; and King 


William followed, about eight A * We Joge I 6900 n con- 
ſiderable reinforcements. $76 
James the Second was defeated on Sits "WON of the 3 He 
ſoon after withdrew in a frigate belonging to the King of France, re- 

ſigning Ireland to his Competitor, after a ſtay of about ſixteen months 
ſince his landing at Kinſale. Conſidering the almoſt ſure proſpect of 
ſucceſs he had during the firſt ſix months, his miſcarriage muſt have 
been in great part owing to his want of abilities : but it'may be added, 
that, had he poſſeſſed abilities and judgement, he never would hans; 
had in his life any occaſion to command an army in Ireland. 

The war was continued about a twelvemonth longer, . the 
Generals whom King William had leſt to ſupply his place, and the 
French and Iriſh forces. At length, the taking of Limerick put aan 
end to the war. The celebrated Capitulation, otherwiſe called the 
Articles of Limerick, was ſigned on the third of October 1691. This 
capitulation was meant to form the law by which the rights left to 
Roman Catholics, in Ireland, were in future to be decided, and the N 
Charter by which thoſe rights were to be limited, oye at the ſame 
time ſecurely eſtabliſhed. | 

The principal Articles were, That the Roman Catholics ſhould 
exerciſe their religion in the ſame manner as they did in the reign of 
Charles the Second : that they ſhould enjoy the common. privileges 
of Subjects, being bound to take the oath of allegiance to the King, 
when required : and that they ſhould have a right to have arms about 
their * or in their houſes, like other Subjects. | 
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bete Articles, or Conditions, of Limerick, Semi 68 bo ob- 


ſiervod in King William's-reign ; and this Prince conſtantly reſiſted 
| the endeavours of the prevailing party in Ireland, for hauing them 


repealed. Indeed, the fixed inclination of that Prince for religious 


toleration, does honour to his memory, and forms the greateſt part 


of his character as a King. He received his reward for it, too. The 


| peneral opinion which people entertained of his diſpoſitions, enabled 


him as effeftually perhaps as any other circumſtance, to go ſafely 


through his reign, and to ſurmount the difficulties with which he was 


ſurrounded. Owing to- his avowed tolerant intentions, no religious 


Party was driven to deſperation and extremities; and amidſt the reci- 


procal aggreſſion of the different Sects upon each other, ſuffering In- 
A er Say AN ih AI Hd nas hot 
ſon who wiſhed to be ſo. * $16 

When the-Commiſſioners from Seotland totidecad the Coronation + 
cath to King William, for that Kingdom, he ſtopped them, as they 


_ were: reading that Article in which the rooting ou. of Heretics was 


mentioned. He declared he did not mean to bind himſelf by it, to 
perſecute any perſon for his religious opinions; and deſired the A- 
ſombly prefent, to mark his deelaration, and be witneſfes to it. This 
was acting with ſpirit, conſidering that he had in a manner but wm 


| received his Crown; and with great judgement. 


The juſt line of conduct, in regard to Roman Catholics in treland, 
we hers abate mentioned, ceaſed to be purſued in the reign of Queen 
Aune. Several Acts of the Iriſh Parliament were paſſed by which the 
Conditions of Limerick were gradually violated. And at length the 
famous Laws of Diſcovery were enacted, by which the triumph of 


the Proteſtant over the Catholic party was finally com after an 8 


hundred and ten years ſtruggle. 


By 
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By thefs Laws, the Roman Catholics were abfolutely difarmed, 
They could not purchaſe land. If one Son did abjure the Catholic 
religion, he inherited the whole eſtate, though he was the youngeſt. 
If he made ſuch abjuration, and turned Diſcoverer, during the life- 
time of his Father, he took pofſeſfion of the eftate; his Father re» 
maining a penſioner to hin. If a Catholic had a horſe in his pofſef- 
ſion, worth fifty, or an hundred pounds, or more, a Proteſtant might 
take the fame from him, upon paying him down five pounds. If the * 
rent paid by any Catholic was lefs than two thirds of the full im- 
proved value, whoever diſcovered, or turned Informer, took the bene- 
hit of the leaſe, &e. &c. 
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The riſe of the political contefts between Great Britain and Ireland. 


en different periods may be diſtinguiſhed in the Hiſtory 
of Ireland. The firſt comprehends the time that elapſed from 
the firſt introduction of the Engliſh into Ireland, in the reign of 
Henry the Second, to the reign of King James the Firſt; when the 
authority of the Engliſh Government was generally. eſtabliſhed, 
The fecond reaches to the reign of King William : during that pe- 
riod the Proteſtant and Catholic parties were formed, and alternately 
triumphed over one another, tilt the Catholic party was overcome. 
From this ſecond period the affairs of Ireland have taken rather 
| * unexpected turn, and different from what « one might have thought, 
7 1 
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: The animoſities of former parties have ſeemed to be n The 
5 ftroggles between Catholics and Proteſtants have been ſuſpended, or 
at leaſt have made little noiſe in the World. Queſtions of more 
general politics have engroſſed the public attention; and the reſcuing 
of themſelves, as a Nation, from a dependency on England, has be- 
come the object * the zeal and univerſal denen of the Inhabitants 
of Ireland. _. ? 
Complaints againſt the interference of the Engliſh Legiſlature, had 
been made by Individuals, in ſufficiently early times, in Ireland; par- 
ticularly during the ſitting of the Long Parliament in the reign of 
Charles the Firſt: but theſe N had not been generally in- 

ſiſted upon. | 

In the reign of Charles II. the AQ prohibiting the cultivation of 
Tobacco in Ireland, and the Navigation AR, in which Treland is ex- 


1 preſſly named, were paſſed. Theſe Acts, or at leaſt their conſtitu- 


tional and political tendency, did not yet cauſe any e diſcontent 
in Ireland. | 

In the reign: of King William ſeveral Acts were paſſed, by the Eng: 
liſh Parliament, in-which Ireland was bound. One was intitled An 
AR for the. reef of the Prote Rant Iriſh Clergy: it repealed the Act | 
paſſed by the Iriſh Parliament, i in the reign of Charles the Second, 
for diſabling ſpiritual perſons from holding benefices in England, and Ire. 
land, at the ſame time: it was meant to enable thoſe perſons of the 
Iriſh Clergy who were driven out of their Country by the war in 
1689, to be admitted to benefices in England. Another Engliſh Act 
prohibited all trade with France, both from England and Ireland. 
Another declared all the Acts of the Parliament held at Dublin br 
i James the Ons, to be void, without the preſent Iriſh Legiſlature | 
being 


1 
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| being conſulted. And a fourth Engliſh Act was, for abrogating the 
Oath of Supremacy in Ireland, and appointing other Oaths. All theſe 
Acts did not excite yet any conſiderable ſenſe of public diſſatisfaction 
in Ireland: no complaints were made againſt them in the Iriſh * 5 
liaments that met in the years 1692, and 1695. 

In the following years, however, the political tendency of the 
above mentioned Engliſh Acts, and the national dependence on Eng- 
land which they ſeemed to evince, happened to engage very ſeriouſly 
the public attention in Ireland. This attention, as well as the gene- 
ral diſſatis faction, gradually increaſed. And at length, in the year 
1698, the famous Pamphlet written by Mr. Molyneux, was pub- 
liſhed, which is entitled, The Caſe of Ireland being bound by As: of 
Parliament, in England, flated. This Pamphlet, together with the 
high degree of notice that was taken of it by the Engliſh Houſe of 
Commons, may be conſidered as having been the public openiffg of 

the controverſy and the political contention between England and 
| Ireland, ſince the beginning of this Century. 

It is to be obſerved that there was; beſides Mr. Molyneux's pubſt- 
cation, another fact of a ſerious nature, though not very generally 
known at firſt to the Public, which cauſed the interference of the 
Engliſh Houſe of Commons. The Iriſh Parliament, diſſatisfied with 
the above recited Acts that had been paſſed in England, ſince the be- 
ginning of the King's reign, had tranſmitted to the King in Council, 
for his Majeſty's Aſſent, the Heads of a Bill, which, under colour 
of giving a farther ſanction to thoſe Acts, was meant as a kind of 
precedent, or deelaration, for excluding afterwards the authority. of | 
the Engliſh Parliament out of Ireland. Fhe opportunity of the ap- 
pearance of Mr, Molyneux's publication was taken; a Committee of 


+ the 


„„ Os the Ku- of bead. 
| ' the Houſe of Commons was appointed on the 2: of May 2696, to 
enquire into the Book; and, „ 


HFouſe ©& unanimouſly reſolved, 


June 22, That the ſaid „ 
< the Crown and People of England, by denying the authority of 
_ © the King and Parliament of England to bind the Kingdom and 


| © People of Ireland, and the ſubordination that Ireland has, and ought 


« to have, upon England, as being united and annexed to the Impe 
© rial Crown of this Realm. And that, occaſion and encouragement 
to forming the dangerous poſitions. contained in the ſaid Book, had 
© been given by a Bill entitled An A for the better Security of bis 
« Majeſty's perſon and Government, tranſmitted under the Great Seal 
of Ireland; whereby an Act of Parliament made in England was 
= pretended to be re-ena&ed, alterations therein made, and divers 

things enacted alſo, pretending to oblige the Courts of Juſtice, and 
Great Seal, of England, by the authority of an Iriſh Parliament. 
The Houſe then, in a Body, preſented an Addreſs to the King, in 
which they enlarged both on the Book and its pernicious aſſertions, 
and on the dangerous tendency of the proceedings of the Iriſh patlia - 
ment. They concluded with * affuring his Majeſty of their ready 
_ © concurrence and aſſiſtance, in a parliamentary way, to preſerve and 
maintain the dependence and ſubordination of Ireland to the impe- 
© rial Crown of this Realm.“ The anſwer of his Majeſty to this 
addreſs, was, That he would take care, that, what was complained 
of, might be prevented and redreſſed as the Commons defired.* 
Thus was the political war between the two Countries uſhered 
iu, —and the _ thrown by oue * taken up by the | 
other. 


| 1 
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In the year 1719, another public important caſe of controverſy oe- 
u It was the Engliſh Houſe of Lords, who interfered this time, 
A cauſe relative to an eſtate was tried before the Court of Exchequer 
in Ireland, who gave a decree in favour of Maurice Anneſly againſt 
Heſter Sherlock. The Houſe of Lords in Ireland was appealed to: 
they reverſed the decree ; and Heſter Sherlock was put in poſſeſſion 
of the eſtate. Maurice Annefly applied to the Houſe of Lords in 
England, for relief. The Houſe, proceeding upon the principle that 
the Peers of Ireland poſſeſſed no power of Juriſdiction, confirmed the 
decree; and an Order was ſent to the Barons of the Exchequer in 
Ireland, to cauſe the poſſeſſion of the eſtate to be reſtored to Maurice 
Anneſly ; which Order they were able, after ſome time, to effect. 
| Heſter Sherlock petitioned the Houſe of Peers in Ireland: they or- 
dered the three Barons of the Exchequer, Feffrey Gilbert, Jobn Pock- 
 lington, and Sir John St. Leger, into cuſtody ; and ſent a repreſenta- Wa 
tion of the caſe to the King. This repreſentation was laid before the 
Engliſh Houſe of Peers: who, after addreſſing the King, to defire 
| that he would be pleaſed to confer ſome marks of his Royal favour. _ 
on the Barons of the Exchequer, framed a Bill, of which the follow. | 
ing is an abſtract. 7 
« Whereas attempts have been lately made to ſhake off the ſub- 
© jeQtion of Ireland unto the Imperial Crown of this Realm: And 
© whereas the Houſe of Lords in Ireland have of late aſſumed, againſt - 
© law, a power to exatnine and amend the Judgements of the Courts 
« of Juſtice in Ireland: Therefore, be it enacted, that the ſaid King - 
dom of Ireland is ſubordinate unto, and dependent upon, the Im- 
« perial Crown of Great Britain ; and that the King's Majeſty, by 
and with the conſent of the Lords and Commons of Great Britain, 
L * has | | 


= SN o. the bun- an 
nas full power and authority to make Laws and Statutes to " 
© the People and the Kingdom of Ireland. And be it farther enaQted; 
That the Houſe of Lords of Ireland have not any Juriſciction, to 
c judge of, affirm, or reverſe, any Judgement or Decree given in any 
Court within the faid Kingdom. = The Bill having met with the 
concurrence of the Commons, and received the King's aſſent, be- 
| Game an Act of Parlament; fo that the claim laid by the Btitim 
FHouſe of Peers, to Juriſdiction over the Kingdom of Ireland; was, in 
caſe of future oppoſition, to be backed * the whole power of Great 
Britain. 
In the years 1751 and 1753, another retaarkable conteſt tock 


a : Place, The difference was this time with the Ctown. The fabje&t 


was an unappropriated ſum of money, remaining in the Irih Trea- 
ſury, after the expences of Government were paid. Whoſe property 
was that money? who was to diſpoſe of it, Abe Crovin, or the * 
Parliament? That was the queſtion. 

The Crown looked upon the money as beiky its property : 04 45 
it was-not then wanted, it being time of peace, the Duke of Dorſet, 
then Lord Lieutenant, acquainted the Houſe of Commons, that he 
was commanded by his Majeſty to inform them, 'that his Majeſty 
would conſent that the money remaining in the Treaſury ſhould be 
applied to the diſcharge of their national debt. The Houſe paſſed a 
Bill accordingly; but avoided faying any thing about the King's 
previous declaration. The Bill was tranſmitted to Rngland, and 
Was returned, that is, aſſented to, with the additional mention 
However, of the King” s preparatory leave and conſent: the addition 
was ſubmitted'to, this time, and the Bill accepted in the * Par- 
Hament.. 


on the Kingdom of Ireland, 2» 
The queſtion continued nevertheleſs to be warmly diſcuſſed among 


Politicians, till the following Seſſion, that is, during two years: it 


was called the queſtion about the previous conſent: it was in reality 
about the property of the money remaining as a ſurplus, in the Trea- 


ſury. When the Parliament again met, in the year 1753, the Lord 
Lieutenant made the ſame Declaration he had made two years be- 


fore, The Commons, in appropriating the new ſurplus money, again 
avoided taking any notice of the King's previous licence: the men- 

tion of it was, as formerly, added by the Engliſh Privy Council. 
The Irin Commons this time rejected the Bill. The Crown then 
exerted its right, or claim, to the property of the money: and the 


King, by his letter, took it out of the Iriſh Treaſury, The queſtion 


Was, however, of more importance to the Crown, than one might 
perhaps at firſt think, If the Iriſh Parliament had poſſeſſed a right, 
of themſelves, to appropriate the overplus of money in the Trea- 
ſury, the right to diſpoſe of the whole muſt have been allowed of 
courſe, and the hereditary revenue would thereby have been render- 
ed predarious. # | 


We have recited the woes and oppreſſions of the Iriſh Nation 1 | 


we will ſoon relate their conqueſts and their victories. 
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CHAP. XIII 
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Britain, previous to the late di 1 0 


EFORE giving an account of the natd alteration in po- 
litics that has, of late years, taken place in Ireland, it may not 
be amiſs to mention the reaſons of the conſtant - obedience that had 
till then been paid by the Triſh Nation to the authority of the Eng- 
liſh Government, and of the long acquieſcenee of the Iriſh LegiF 
lature in the Supremacy aſſerted by the Engliſh Parliament. For, it 
is to be obſerved that even thoſe declarations of the Parliament of 

England, or Great Britain, we have above recited, were ſubmitted to 


by the Parliament of Ireland. Thoſe ſteps they had taken, which 


had drawn theſe declarations, were only mere attempts to alter their | 


political ſituation: whatever public clamour might take place on 


thoſe occaſions, ſtill the declarations and meafures of the Britiſh. Le- 


giſlature, and of the Crown, were acquieſced in. 
In early times, the Iriſh Parliament and Colony could entertain no 


thoughts of independence and rivalſhip i in regard to the Engliſh Na- 


tion and Legiſlature. That Parliament only repreſented the four 
ſmall Shires that formed the Pale. It was ſummoned for the firſt 
time, according to Sir John Davies's account (which is more 
likely to be true than any other) when an army of Scots, com- 
manded by Edward Bruce, attempted an invaſion of Ireland, about 


140 years after the nk introduction of the Engliſh, in the reign of 
7 Henry 


” On the E= of ed. 8 


Mr the Second . The Triſh: Chieftains had nothing to 40 with 
that Parliament: nor the degenerate Engliſh:; neither did thoſe 
Lords of Engliſh blood who were poſſeſſed of extenſive tracts of land 

out of the Pale, think the receiving of ſummons any very honour- 

able circumſtance : the Earls of Deſmond even made it an expreſs 
privilege of theirs, never to come to any Parliament, or walled — 

Town, but at their will and pleaſure. The Parliament of Ireland, 5 

previous to the times of James the Firſt, was in reality no more than 

a Colonial Aﬀembly. Te 11 of 
Ia the reign of the Prines we have juſt di the als 

Iſland Having been divided into Counties, and Boroughs erected in 

theſe, the Parliament of Ireland may be conſidered as having then 

begun to repreſent the Kingdom. But their conſequence could not 
be ſuch as to enable them yet to think of independence : they ſtood 
beſides actually in need of the authority of the Engliſh Legiſlature, 
and of the ſanction of Engliſh Acts of Parliament and Statutes, for 
ſettling their Country, During the Century that followed, Ireland 
either became the ſeat 'of civil wars, or was recovering: from the de- 
vaſtation which they had occaſioned.  __ AS 
_ Since the beginning of the preſent Century, Saad has acquired 
geen importance as a ſeparate Kingdom and Nation. Ireland is equal, 

in the numbers of her inhabitants, to Scotland, and poſſeſſes ſome ſu- 

perior advantages in regard to climate and goodneſs of ſoil: ſtill, rea- 


\ 


* See the Diſcourſe addreſſed by Sir John Davies to the Triſh Houſe of Commons, 
to which he had been elected Speaker: it contains a very pretty account of the for- | 
mation of the Parliament of Ireland, and of the deſigns of its meetings, in ſubſequent 
times. It is printed at the end of the ſecond Volume of Dr. Leland's Hiftory Ire- 


A 


. 


fons 


|. theriſe, or at leaſt the exertions, of that ſpirit of reſtleſſneſs andivehe- 


n 85 1 
bons have exiſted which have prevented there, an theſs latiür tienes 


ment National jealouſy which uſed to take place in Scotland, and has 


conſtantly been manifeſted by thoſe" Nations who, being pofiefſed of 
conſiderable internal we; 1 Have been ere n Fer the 2 
of the Government. | 
in the firſt place, the "IE Masten in Ireland, even aſter the 
Catholic party had been ſubdued, were kept in'a conſtant ſtate of 
alarm from the numbers and effectual ſtrength of that party. The 
| degree of ſerious attention that continued to be given to that object, 
conſpicuouſly appeared from the manner in which the Crown was 
ſettled on the Houſe of Hanover by the Triſh Parliament. The rea- 
der has ſeen in a former place, how great an advantage the Scots had 
taken of the event we mention, in regard to the Engliſh Nation, and 
to the Crown : they had ſtripped the latter both of its legiſlative and 
executive authority i in their Country. The Iriſh Parliament, on the 
firſt propoſal made by the Lord Lieutenant, in the beginning of 
| Queen Anne's reign, confirmed that Settlement which had been fixed 
upon in England ; only adding another Act, by. which Roman Ca- 
cholics were diſqualified from ferving as Members of Parliament, and 
tom voting at elections: they alſo availed themſelves of thoſe parti- 
_ cular periods of time, in the ſame reign, when the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment happened to be thought in danger, for obtaining farther laws 
againſt the Catholics, and at laſt thoſe laws of Diſcovery which haye 
been mentioned in a former place. But they went no farther ; even. 
though the quarrel with the Engliſh Parliament, about Conſtitutional 
Supremacy, had been already ſeerningly engaged, a very few years 


| Bu . Ng of Ireland 


3 e de ande of Me. Modyneus's Book, * 
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e by their own internal diviſion, Great Brirain either conti- 
nued at peace with the reſt of the World, or was ſo ſueceſdſul in her 
foreign wars, till the year 1763, that the internal ſecurity of her Ad- 


miniſtration was rather increaſed through them ; her outward force 
being in the mean time augmented - to a degree that precluded all 


thoughts of open defiance and overt 1 wanne 


| Er to the operations of her government. 


| Theſe were eſſential diſadvantages under which Ireland, ee 3 
as a ſecondary ot collateral branch of the Empire, was placed. To 


which it muſt be added, that her national Parliament moreover lay 
in a vety diſadvantageous ſituation in regard to the Crown, The 


' Iriſh Parliament were in poſſeſſion of none of thoſe momentous pri- | 


vileges by means of which the Parliament of Great Britain had ena» 
. bled themſelves to guide the motions of the e N even an 
times to over- rule it. | 


lu the firſt place, the Crown, in Ireland, was not — upon 


the Parliament for its neceflary ſupplies. A fixed revenue had been 


ſettled upon the Crown, in the reign of Charles the Second; which it 
was not in the power of the Iriſh Parliament to recall; and which was 
more than equal to the expences of the national Government of the 
Iſland, This fixed allowance to the Crown is called the Hereiitury 
Revenues it is formed by the prodace of the Hearth-money" (about: 
610001.), of rhe quit-rents (about 65,0001.), and of certain perpetual 
exciſe duties; the whole together amounting to about 650,000 J. 
anmally. The Iriſh Parliament being thus without a power to ſtop 
IRS *L | the 
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the necefliry ſupplies of the Government, either a or * | 
the expiration of any term prefixed by them, their privilege of grant - 
ing money to the Cron did not even enable them to aſcertain the 
time of their next meetings, or ae time nne 


N * "Tr 0 8 , 
3 to call them together. 40 £4 {I : . WE I Aſi! 1 #1 . 


Neither had the Crown any e tis concurrence of the Parlia 
ment of Ireland for thoſe important objects, the modelling of the army, 
er the increaſing of its numbers. The practice was to have Mutiny: 
Bills for the the whole Empire enacted in Great Britain and the quan- 
tum of the forces alſo uſed to be ſettled by the Britiſh Legiſlature... 
To the above facts it may. be added, that the Members of the 
| Iriſh Parliament poſſeſſed but a limited freedom of debate. They 
were in regard to the. propoſing of New Bills, and of getting them 
paſſed, under thoſe reſtrictious which have of late years been the ſub. | 
| ject of public diſcourſe, under. the name of Payning's Law. Oue of 
"theſe reſtrictions was, that the Crown had it in its power to alter 
their Bills, that is, to ſelect and point out thoſe ee articles 
to which it thought fit to give its aſſent. * ; | 
This fituation of Ireland, and of her Parliament, vida» we * 
above deſeribed, has proved. the cauſe why the contentions of her 
People for independence have continued, till theſe latter times, to be 
confined to debates and to zealous ſpeeches and publications. The 
Regal Prerogative had, till lately, continued in Ireland upon the ſame. 
terms on which it ſtood in England previouſly to the reigu of Charles 
the Firſt. Such conteſts as might take place between the Parliament 
of Ireland and the Crown, uſed in almoſt every inſtance to terminate 
in favour of the Crown; the Parliament almoſt conſtantly giving up in, 


* 
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| the end thoſe WOT which they had ſeemed ever ſo firmly reſolved to 

diſpute.” As a farther proof of the great preponderance of the Crown 
in Ireland, and of its independence, it may be mentioned that it 
had become a conſtant practice to call a Parliament of that King- - 

dom only every other year. So' conſtantly! was this mode of go- = 
verning adhered to, that the words from one Seſſion to anot ber; or, 
the interval between tevo Seffions, had become ſettled wy to PRO 
a ſpace or term of two years *, | = ** 
IJ To ſhake off the ſuperintendency of the whole Britiſh | Legina 
proved a taſk of ſtill greater difficulty. The meaſures entered upon 
by the Parliament of Iteland” with 'defigns of this kind, were 
only attempts, as hath been above obſerved, only trials to enlarge 
their power and conſequeuce. Acquieſeence was paid to thoſe re- 
pulſes which they experienced from the Declarations expreſſed in 
ſofficiently lofty language, of the two Houſes of the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment: and thoſe meaſures or proceedings by which the Declarations 
of the Britiſh Parliament were after wards enforced, continued to paſs 
without farther oppoſition. The legality of the judgments given in 
the Britiſh Houſe of Lords upon cauſes brought before them from 
Irelaud, was never diſputed after the paſſing of that Act of the Britiſh 
Parliament which has been recited in pages 57, 78. It may alſo 
be obſerved, that, when at a preceding period (the rath' year of 
King William) an Act was paſſed by the Britiſh Parliament for ap- 
pointing Truſtees to 80 over to Ireland in order to ſell the forfeited 


8 


* Government Accounts were generally caſt after this manner. Hence moſt Writers 
upon the affairs of Ireland have xickoned the Hereditary revenue of that Kingdom at 
1,200,000l, or thereabouts : they mean to ſpeak of the revenue from one Seſſion to 
another. ) | 
A L. 2 N | eſtates, 
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te be prasure of abe ble being; i be diſpoſed of by the 
Britiſh Parliament, the AQ was executed without oppoſition . 
The facts that have been above recited. give a. trus ſtate of the 
ee ſituation and the Couſtitutipn of Ireland, conſideted in the 
light of a diſtin Kingdom, as they Rood previouſly. to the late diſ- 
putes. I mean to ſpeak of the Conſtitution of fact / de ſaclo merely. 
It is not my deſigu to inquire. into the Conſtitution: of right, or to 
examine into the doctrines of Mr. Molyneux, or the opinions of 
Locke, and other Writers on thoſe ſubjects. There are certain pecu- 
Har knots or difficulties in enquities of this kind, which thoſe per- 
ſons who have engaged in them have not thought of: hence thoſe 
contradictions and the viſible anxiety which their Writings exhibit. 
But it is not my deſign to ſay more in this place on the ſubject: 
I only intend to deſeribe the changes that have of late years been 
effected in the political ſituation. of Ireland: it was neceſſaty for that 
purpoſe to give an account of that mode of goveruing which was in 
former years adopted by the Britiſh Crown and Parliament, in re- 
_ gard to Ireland, aud was, out of ſome: mule or n ſubmitted to oy 
the Parliament of that Kingdom. 4 

| #. Other additional AA of the Britiſh Parliament A ad in the reign of Queen 
Anne, /relative to the diſpoſal of the ſame forfeited eſtates. By the Act paſſed the 
ſecond Seffion 1* Reg, Anne, cap. 21, the forfeited: eſtates in Ireland, unſold or un- 
diſpoſed of, were veſted in the Queen, her Heirs and Succeſſors; the money 
rrifing from them to be brought into the Exchequer in Ireland, and there to be kept 
| apart from her Majeſty's other revenues, to be applied as the Parliament of England 
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claims and Declarations of the Parliament of Great Britain, ſtil: 
ſuch acquieſcence was not of a very voluntary kind. Thoſe meaſures 
upon which they had themſelves ventured; and their ou Declarations, 
were proofs of their diſcontent, and · might be confidered as proteſts 
and ſtanding claims, oppoſite to thoſe of the Btitiſh Parliament. 

The generality of the People in Ireland alſo began in their turn to 

view things in the ſame light, and to be alſo diſfatisfied-with- the 
claims afferted by the Britiſh Parliament and Kingdom g the confſe- 
quence of which claims was to reduce their own national Parliament 
to the condition of a ſubject Legiſlature, and themſelves to the ſitua- 
tion of a dependent Kingdom,. and a ſubordinate Nation. Mankind 
do not like to be ſubjects: they do not like to be Wan they 
do not like to be ſubordinate. 

Theſe ſentiments of independence on the Biitiſh Legiſlature and: 
Kingdom, were not however manifeſted. in very early times by tlie 
generality of Individuals in Itelaud. The queſtion of ſuch. indepen - 
dence 9 to have. been diſcuſſed for the firſt time in pubhe Wri-- 

tings 


* 


was greatly inferior to what it was made to paſs for-. The Parlias. 


tings in che year 1698; the tune when Mr. Motyoou's Work v was 


_ publiſhed ?. 8 


The firſt inſtance of an actual . generally raiſed among all 
ranks of the People in Ireland, with thoſe notions of national inde- 
pendence. we mention, ſeems to have taken place in the well known 
affair of Wood's halfpence, in the twenty third year of the preſent cen- 


tury: in which- affair Dean Swift particularly ex erted himſelf. This 


ſcems to have been the firſt occaſion on which a very general ſpirit of 
contention and combination was manifeſted in Ireland againſt the 
Britiſh Government, The clamour that was raiſed at that period 


Was outwardly about the badneſs of Moos halfpence; but it is 


evident that the nen was in Wut 'a Oy of Ton ind 
independence. * bd... 
The affair was'as follows. A iſo of copper coin Denied 


In Ireland. The Government in London, in order to remedy it, 


granted to Mr. Mood a patent for coiniug halfpence and farthings 


for that Kingdom: the patent was to laſt fourtecu years; and copper 


money was to be coined, purſuant to the patent, to the amount of 
108,000, pounds, A conſiderable quantity of ſuch copper coin was 
accordingly coined in England, and ſent to Ireland. It did not 
meet with a favourable reception. It was alledged that its real value 


ment of Ireland eee the Crown . the mine | _— 
90 

The above remark agrees with what Dean Swift fays in his Dane $ fourth 

— N « Within the memory-of Man the Parliaments of England have ſometimes 

« aſſumed the power. of binding this Kingdom by laws enacted in England: wherein 

„they were at firſt openly oppoſed, as far as truth, reaſon, and juſtice are _ of 

apr; by Mr, Molineux.” : nent 9 81 , 


U 
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0. the \Kingdam of - Ireland: 1 
the coin; and during their following biennial receſs great complaints 
continued to be made both by Iudividuals and by public Corporatious. 7 


This general clamour cauſed: the Pateut to be recalled. in the iſſue, as 
we ſhall mention hereafter. | 


The uncommon. fervour with a al 3 of Fader 


halfpence was oppoſed. could not. poſſibly. be owing merely. to their 


being bad copper and deficient- in weight; ſuppoſing they were ſo. 


The real cauſe of the zeal. that was manifeſted on the occaſion, was, 


land conſidered as a ſeparate Kingdom, with a peculiar ſtamp upon it, 
it was natural to expect. that the ſeparate Parliament of. the Kingdom. 
d ſhould have been conſulted in the affair. Since the Crown itſelf did 
not. chooſe to coin that money, as it does gold and Glyer. money for 


all. its dominions,—ſince the coining of copper for Ireland was to be 


delegated, and. truſted. to, private. Contractors, the Irish Parliament, 
it was thought, ſhould have been the Delegates, or at leaſt have been, 
truſted with.the inſpection of the buſineſs. - Theſe were, no doubt, 


the ſecret ſentiments of the Iriſh Parliament; and they were. alla 


thoſe of the Public i in Ireland. | ö 
The above conſiderations were the real cauſe. of the 8 
that was manifeſted concerning Hood's. copper money. At the. 


ſame time little was ſaid directly on that ſubject. Every thing that 


might wear the appearance of a. claim. of independence in favour. 


of Ireland, were dangerous arguments to meddle with, eſpecially. - 


at that time. The Act of the, Britiſh. Parliament which had de- 
clared Ireland to he a ſubordinate Kingdom had been paſſed onlyy 
four Yu before the. W here alluded to; and the mips _ 
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that the Parliament of Ireland had. not been conſulted. concerning the 
iſſuing of that coin. Since money was to be coined purpoſely for Ire- 
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| Ubi dan claims of Iriſh Subject continued b eee d con- 


: ſiderable degree of jealouſy. The Triſh Parliament in their Addreſs 
© againſt Mood 's coin, accordingly avoided ſaying any thing by which 
they might ſeem to infinuate that they claimed for theraſelves a right 
to coin money for their Kingdom. They inſiſted upon the badneſs 
aud lightneſs of the copper. They added that the circulation of it 
would be dangerous to the properties of the People ; that the granting 
the power of coinage to private perſons had always been prejudicial 


to the Kingdom : they alſo mentioned that Wood's patent had been 


obtained in a clandeſtine manner . By this expreſſion, a clandeſtine 


manner, they could ſcarcely mean any thing except that the Patent 
had been granted without any previous communication with them. 
The Addreſs was referred to the Privy Council in England. In 


the Report which they gave ſome months afterwards - they uſed 


pretty much the ſame caution as the Triſh Parliamettt had done. 


They avoided to ſeem to view the queſtion of the coin in the light 

of a national affair. They took very conſiderable pains to prove that 
che halfpence were of a ſufficient weight, and that the copper was 
good. They vindicated the Patent from the imputation of having 


been obtained in a clandeſtine manner, fince the ſame had been duly 
refered tothe Engl der an! Solicitor General, and een th 


Chief Officer of his Majeſty's Mint had been moreover conſulted, 


They alſo made it appear, by a doud of Witneſſes, that a ſcarcity 


of copper coin did really, N and bona fide prevail in King - 
dom of Ireland. Rane . 


It is not clear whether the Britiſh Government, in granting a 


5 en to an Individual in England to coin money for Ireland, Nun en- 


1 | See Tindal, A. 1723. 
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1 Os the Kingdees of Ireland, _ 
tertained a deſign to put ſome mortification upon the Parliament of 
Ireland. At the ſame time it may be remembered that that Act of 


the Britiſh Parliament had been paſſed ouly four years before the 
period we are ſpeaking of, by whichabs claims of the Triſh Parliament 


to an independent legiflative- authotity had been ſtigmatized, aud iu 
which it has alſo been . enacted and declared, that the Houſe of 
Lords in Ireland have not, nor ought to have, any Juriſdiction to 
* affirm or reverſe any judgement given in any Court in Ireland, 
Land that all proceedings before the ſaid Houſe, of Lords relative to 
any ſuch judgement; are ny; and: mſn? to all intents and dame. | 
4 whatſoever.” 

If the Government of Gieat Britain war nh meant, Ry 1 grant of 
the Patent, to convey to the World, and to the Iriſh Parliament them- 
ſelves, a farther proof of the ſubordinatien of the Iriſn Kingdom, 
they, in ſome degree, threw-off the mask in that paragraph of their 
Report, in which they faid, that . letters patent under the Seal of 
« Great Britain, for coining copper money for Ireland, are a juſt and 
« reaſonable exerciſe of his Majeſty's royal prerogative, and in no 
4 manner derogatery nor invaſive of any liberty or privilege of his 
« Majeſty's Subjects of Ireland. 

In the Anſwer that had been given * the Kios, to. the Addreſs 
preſented by the Iriſh Parliament agaiaſt the Patent, it had alſo been 
ſaid, that “the granting of a Patent for coining halfpence and far- 
« things for Ireland was nn to the r of his Majeſty 3 
« royal Predeceſſors . ae: of ** | 

The above poſitions were not, we may 3 quite confor- 
mable to facts. It is true that two Patents for coming coppet 
2M * money 
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that licences had been occaſionally granted to private perſons, in for- 


; . 
Aer hor Mela had been formerly granted. The one was granted 


in the year 1680, by King Charles the Second, to George Legg, Lord 
Dartmouth: the other was granted to Knox by James the Second. 
But in the paſſing of theſe two Patents the King's Attorney General 
in Ireland had been conſulted; the Patents were under the Great Seal = 


of Ireland, and the money was coined in Ireland. Theſe were im- 


portant facts in regard to which the Patent granted to #aed differed 


materially, Wood's. halfpence were coined in England: bis Patent 


| had been referred to none of the King's Officers in Ireland; and 


it had been paſſed under the Great Seal of Great Britain. At the 
ſame time it was not abſolutely denied by political Writers in Ireland 


mer remote times of internal war and public neceſſity, to coin copper 
money for that Kingdom, and that copper money fo coined had 
actually been imported during ſuch times from England into Ireland; 
However, the juſt and reaſonable exerciſe of bis Majeſy's prerogative, a- 
mentioned in the Report, and the liberty. and privileges of the Subjects 
of Ireland, were not proper topics for lriſn political Writers to deſ- 
cant boldly and openly upon at that time. The badnefs and exccra- 
bleneſs of Wood's copper coin were the arguments. that were zea- 
louſly infiſted upon, together with the innumerable miſchiefs that 


would arife from the circulation of them. Wood's halfpence were ſaid 


to be the acceurſed things which the children of Iſraet (or of Ireland) 


. were forbidden to touch. bey would run like the plague, and: defiroy 


every one *who lays his hands upon them. Dean Swift made it appear 
that the admitting the halfpence would amount to ſeventeen ſhillings 
in the pound general tax. By the circulation of this fatal coin the 


3 21 


| | ou Kingdom NH of 
Nation was to be undone: for ever. The queſtion abſolutely was, 
whether the Kingdom of Ireland ſhould be wholly undone, deftroyed, 
| funk, depopulated, made a ſcene of miſery and defolation, for the ſake of 
William Wood. It was alſo obſerved that the Trade of Ireland had 
been reſtrained and annihilated. Now that the Kingdom was utter- 
ly tripped and impoveriſhed, the aſſiſtance of William Wood was 
called in, to give the finiſhing ſtroke. Like another Goliah, covered 
with braſs and copper. from head to foot, he ſtood with his ax ready 
| at the root. The Grand Jury of the County and City of Dublin, 
in a preſentment they made againſt the halfpence, ſaid, that the cir- 
culation of them would operate tbe ruin of themſelves and their pyterity. 
And it appears from Archbiſhop Boulter's Letters, that he found all 
forts of People determinately perſuaded that their gfates would be half 
ſunk in their value, whenever Wood's balfpence ſhould paſs upon the Na- 
tion v. In ſhort the topics of the goodneſs or badneſs of Wood's hal 
pence, and the ſcarcity of copper money in Ireland, were debated upon 
by both Parties with wonderful zeal; though theſe were not in 
reality the true cauſes of the diſpute. 

Poſſibly the reader may wiſh to kno what W oft truth 3 

be in the aſperſions thrown upon Mr. William Wood's copper coin. 
The Parliament of Ireland, in their Addreſſes againſt the Patent, has 
advanced, that, from the circulation of that coin, there would be a loſs. 
of 150 per cent. to the Nation. Several Corporations had addreſſed 
againſt the baſengſs of the money; aud the Grand Jury of the County 
and City of Dublin alſo inſiſted upon the ſame circumſtance in their 
preſentment. Dean Swift, in his Dropier's Leiters, aſſerted that the 


* The Archbiſhop had juſt come over from W 
to the See and Primacy of Armagh. 
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| Arber Ws Sing! but droſs, beſides being dekelent in Wer: and 


in an advertiſement, or hand-bill, drawn by him 1 in order to defeat the 


- Execrable deſip igns of Word and his acconplſces, he rates the = TINY 5 
as being /r parts in ſev below the real value.” 


On the other hand the Britiſh Minifters, who had taken very 


- meritorious pains to clear Mr. Wood's reputation, and aſcettain the 
Soodneſs of his halfpence, and the neceſſity of them in Ireland, did 


mention in their Report, that Sir Jace Newton, Mr. Southwell, 
and Mr. Scroope, had been_referred to, for an aſſay and trial of 
the money. That the Aſſay had beem made upon ſpecimens that 


had, from time to time, been taken from the ſeveral parcels coined, 
and ſealed up in papers. That the copper of which the coinage 


was made was of the fame goodneſs and value with the copper 'of 
which the copper money is coined in his Majeſty's Mint in London. 
That the halfpence, when heated red hot, ſpread thin under the ham- 
mer, without cracking. That the halfpence coined by William Wood, 


when compared with the copper money coined for Ireland in the 


reigns of King Charles II, King James II, and King William and 
Queen Mary, conſiderably exceeded them all in goodneſs, fineneſs 
and value of the copper; none of them bearing the fire ſo well, nor 
being ſo malleable, waſting very much in the fire, and great part of 


them burning into a cinder of little or no value, That, by the terms 
of the Patent, ſixty halfpence of Mr. Nood's coinage were to weigh 


one pound ras cal ; and that bas n by one ee of _ 


: 


ounce, 
Beſides aſperſing Mr. Wood's copper coin, his enemies in Ireland 


had alſo found out that he had, in a former part of his life, been a 
2 5 Hardware- 


Hardwware-man, notwithſtanding he was ſtilled a Squire in his Patent; 
and that he had been a Collector in Shropſhire, where pretend- 
ing to have been robbed, and ſuing the County, he was caſt and loſt 
| his employment. In regard to Coleby, who was one of the witneſſes 
Who had ſworn before the - Britiſh Privy Council concerning the 
ſcarcity of copper coin in Ireland, it had alſo come to light that he 
had run away from Ireland twenty years before, POO robbed the 
Treaſury there, when he was an under-clerk, | 
Mr. Wood, on the other hand, did not deſert his own anal 
Aſſiſted by Wits and political Writers his friends in London, he op- 
poſed Pamphlet to Pamphlet, and Advertiſement to Advertiſement. 
It was obſerved that Mood's halfpence were current for ſevgral months 
in Ireland with the univerſal approbation of the People; who all, to 4 
Man, thought tbemſelves happy in having them. That thoſe perſons 
who moſt declared at firſt againſt Wood's halfpence, were the very 
Men who intended getting a patent for themſelves. That the Parlia- 
ment and Privy Council of Ireland, the Lord Mayor and - Aldermen of 
Dublin, the Grand Furies and Merchants, and in ſbort the whole King- 
dom, nay, the very dogs were fond of thoſe halfpence, till they were in- 
flamed by ſuch defigning intereſted perſons. And all thoſe who oppoſe& 
the halfpence were Papiſts, enemies to King George, and. wanted to- 
introduce the Pretender. 34 
The queſtion continued to be e for a conſiderable time in 
this manner. It was Wood verſus Ireland; and Ireland verſus Wood. 
The baſeneſs of the hal fpence was the public topic; but the man- 
ner of jntroducing them, the mode that had been adopted of ſupplying 
the Kingdom with them, were in fact the real cauſe of the conten- 
tion. In the mean time the univerſal zeal againſt the halfpence con- 
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At leagth Iriſh Politicians began to venture out of thoſe cautious 


limits which they had hitherto preſotibed to themſelves. Queſtions 


relative to the King's prerogative, and to che ſubordination of the 


Kingdom of Ireland, began to be publicly diſcuſſed: av invitation had 


been given to it by that article in the Report of the Britiſh Privy 


T. 


the Patent they had granted, aud endeavoured to ſupport, was be- 
come uſeleſs, though the ſettled determination of all ranks of People 
in Ireland againſt the halfpence. They took the opportunity of cer- 
tain Writings lately publiſhed, to ſhew their reſentment. They re- 
ſolved upon the proſecution of the Authors; and the new Lord 


| Lieutenaut, the Lord Cartere!, who ſtill continued in en 


was ordered to repair to the place of this Goverumeut. | 

It was immediately proclaimed to the world by Food and his 
friends, that the Lord Lieutenaut was going over to /orthe his b 
fence, However, his Excellency did not ſeem outwardly to trouble 


' himſelf much about them. But, immediately after his arrival, ä 


proclamation was ifſued, offering a reward of three hundred pounds 
for diſcovering the Author of a Pamphlet intitled the Drapier's fourth 
Letter, in which the queſtion of the dependency of the Kingdom of 
Ireland had been examined with ſome unuſual degree of freedom. The 


Author was generally underſtood to be Deau Swift; but there could' 


be no proof againſt him. The manuſcript copy which was found in 
| 35 W the 


On the Kingdom of Ireland. V 
the Printet's Houſe, was in a counterfeit hand: and it had been 
brought, ſealed up in a paper, by an obſcure meſſenger, to whom it 
had been delivered oue evening through a window by an unknown 
perſon. In defect of the Author, the Printer and his Wife were ime 
priſoned ; and a bill of indid ment way prepared againſt the Printer. 
The Grand Jury would not find the Bill. The Lord Chief juſtice 
of the King's Bench diſcharged them in a paſſion. A ſecond Grand- 
Jury was empannelled. But here matters took a turn which the 
_ Britiſh Government, and the Officers. of the Crown in Ireland, had 
not expected. The Grand- Jury, inſtead of finding the Bill againſt 
the Printer, made the following preſentment. 
„ Wphereas ſeveral great quantities of baſe metal 1 
« called Mood's hal fpence, have been brought into the port of Dublin, 


« and lodged in ſeveral houſes of this City, with an intention to 


&« make the ſame paſs among his Majeſty's Subjects of this Kingdom, 
« we the Grand-Jury of the County of the City of Dublin do preſent 
all ſuch perſons as have attempted, or ſhall attempt, to impoſe the 
& ſaid halfpence upon us. And we do, with gratitude, acknowledge 
the ſervices of all ſuch Patriots as have been zealous in detecting 
<« the fraudulent impoſition of the ſaid Wood, and preventing the 
« paſſing of his baſe coin,” (28 Nov. 1724) 

Now, if the Kingdom of Ireland-was . mil. in want of copper 
money for circulation and ſmall payments, why was not fuch money 
coined by the King himſelf, in his own Mint, in the uſual way? 
The delegating the buſineſs of coining ſuch money to a private 
| Individual was certainly a ſlovenly meaſure; ſuppoſing this method 
of ſupplying Ireland with copper coin was not adopted from a deſign 
to put ſome additional mortification upon the Iriſh-Parliament, whoſe 
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The coming of money 3 is abſotitely a contract between the So- 
i vereigh and the Public. The Sovereign is a voucher for the true 
Keight and ſtandard ef the coin. His effigies, to anſwer the ds 
of his handwriting, is placed upon every piece. He is the reſponſible 
Man for the ivtrinfic value and honeſty of the money. To delegate - 
this reſpoiſibility” to another perſon muſt proceed either from dif- 
trefled circumftances, or from a diſpoſition to N it n be either 
a diſdainful, or a tkulkiog, noiſes, ion Oo Vo bafgngae Sur 
There have been many inſtances of Sovereigns who have thus dele- 
gated for a time the buſineſs of coining money to private perſons. | 
But the expedient was evidently adopted from the peculiar difficulty 
of their preſent ſituations. At the ſame time they could not be ſo 
very poor as to be poſitively. unable to pay workmen to coin money 
for them, and in their names, directly. Their having the buſineſs - 
of minting money now executed by the unuſual mode of contract, 
was in order to diveſt themſelves of a reſponſibility which they were 
ſenſible they could no longer afford, They conſidered the expedient 
as being a public proclamation of thoſe difficulties they were under, 
and meant to claim the indulgence of their Subjects for the diſhoneſt 
coin that was now to be-pafſed upon them. If their Subjects would 
not ſhew ſuch indulgence, if they would abſolutely” be clamorcus, 5 
then, a proper perſon, a ſcape-goat, a bankrupt or Jew contraQor, 
ſtood before them, a fit mark for ſquibs and abuſe. | By ſuch an 
obje& being pointed out to them, they were even expreſſly invited 
to requite themſelves, to be clamorous without fear, and make them- 
ſelves as happy that way as they choſe. VT ee FOR TO 


. + 


ke 25 0. 4 Kngdm of be N 8 ? 
Tho expelient adopted by the Britih, Miniſters of delegating the 
| care of coining money for Ireland to au obſcure Individual, inſlead 
of doing the buſineſs themſelves, was a meaſure not very unlike the 
fact of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, who offered to the Senate 
of Stockholm to ſend them his boot to govern them. If there was 
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vertęeuce. | 
It is no 3 that the People 3 in Ireland 9 . s 
ated by the introduction of Woed"s halfpence; eſpecially if it be 
conſidered that they continued to keep a freſh remembrance of the 
mark. that had been ſet upon their Parliament, and their Houſe of 
Lords in particular, three or four years before. The whole Nation 
were fet againſt Wood's halfpence as apainſt invaders and common 
enemies. Not only the Parliament, but alſo. the Privy Council of 
Ireland, had addreſſed againſt them; though without urging any 
thing beſides the great hurt to Trade that would reſult from the ad- 
mitting of them, The affair had, from the beginning, been carried on 
in chis manner. A deal of apparatus and noiſe was made about ſome 
things, while other things were meant. The whole affair was in 

2 a queſtion ot national competition, aud independence. "i 
Archbiſhop Boulter, who had been. promoted from England to 
4 1 af dondich; and had. arrived in Ireland a few days before 
that Preſentment was made by the Dublin Grand- Jury which has | 
been above recited, gives an account of the general Nate of things in 
Ireland, in two letters addreſſed to the Duke of Newcaſtle, dated 
Nov. 28, 1724, and Jan. 19, 1725» He mentions all forts Bere 
being determinately ſet againſt Wood's halfpence. The People of every 
region and party, here, are alike ſet againſt ** oe coin, The 
: 1 oM *, Men 


_—_ b. Ba- I Bt 
| Men of the 2 Jenſe and later had told the Archbiſhop that W 
pekted the ruin of their Trade and Manufactures to follow from the 
admiſſion of the halfpence, as well as the ſinking the rent of all the 
eſtates. Several Perſons in public Offices had agreed with the Arch- 
biſhop that the admiſſion of ten or fiſteen thouſand pounds worth of half- 
pence would be of ſervice; hut they dare not fay ſo to any Iriſhman . 
All the People are fo poiſoned with apprehenfions'of Wood's batfpence.” 
Atſter glancing at the late behaviour, and imprudence, as he expreſſes 
it, of the Grand-Juries, the Archbiſhop adds, he does not ſee there can 
be any hope of juftice againſt any perſon "for ſeditious writings, if Be does but 
mix ſomewhat about Wood in them. He alſo favs, that upon any new 
occurrence it will ſtill more appear that the uneafineſs about the half: 
pence is 4 protetlion for any ſedition that has any thing againſt the half 


Pence intermixed with it; fo that it is impoſſible for. the ec mM ” 


preſent late of things, to have juſtice againſt any ſucbh Delinquents. 
In a ſubſequent letter, his Grace mentions that the Seſſion of i 
Parliament is approaching,—that' he is apprehenſive! there will be a 
| great heat in both Houſes, and has no hopes of fo much as decent proceed- 
ings, except this Nation is thoroughly rid of their fears about ibe .balf- 
| pence, and the dread of Wood's copper coin is removed. The Arche 
' biſhop moreover obſerves, that hi Grate (the Duke of Newraſtle) and 
bt bers in the Miniſtry, are beſt judges how the Irif6 Nation might be _—_ 
| eaſy, and at the ſame time the honour , his Majeſty preſerved. | 
The Archbiſhop was fully perſuaded that the Popifs and Figs 
bites had been inſtrumental in Preading this 1 0 g and 
had uſed a 4 of art and mauſtry in this affair +. Rk 


* The tans granted to Wood was originally for 108,000 pound ſterling. 


4 See Archbiſhop Boulter's Letters, Vol. I. page, 3, 4, 8, 9, 11, 355 36. i Ys 
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4 Matters were thus brought to a kind of a Grious un To 
continue to ſupport the Patent, and take farther ſteps from Great Bri- 
tain for euforcing the circulation of the hal ſpence, were now dan- | 
gerous meaſures. Some eps of that kind had already been taken by 
means of that Report of the Britiſh Privy Council which has been 
above mentioned. The Patent was declared in the Report, to be 
| teal and obligatory, and a . juſt a and reaſonable exerciſe of his Majeſty's 
royal Prerogative : all the Officers and Judges in the Kingdom were 
alſo commanded to countenance aud aff the Patent. To endeavour now 
to purſue the ſame plan any further, was not unlikely to be attended 
with ſome cataſtrophe. The ſending a few mare. barrels of halfpence 
to Cork, or Dublin, might have been followed by events of the very 
ſame nature as thoſe by which the 2 of the Tea at Boſton, was. 
Mater, ſtood in. Ireland, at the perjod we are ſpeaking of, i in a fituation 
yery ſimilar to that in which they were in America, in the year 177 3. 
f Whether the Britiſh, Miniſters bad final compullive meaſures in 
contemplation, i is not clear. One might imagine ſo, from certain | 
expreſſions i in one of Archbiſhop Boulter's Letters, in which he 
lays, that in his converſations with the Men of beſt. ſenſe and 
eſtates i in Ireland, he had repreſented to them, among — Wi conſidere- 
tions, th at the fſeditious and clamorous behaviour of many. muſt ra- 
ther tend to provoke his Majefly and his Miniſtry 10 ſupport the Patent. | 
However, the Britiſh Miniſters were wiſer than to take up the 
cudgels too far in favour of William Wood's halfpence, in the ſame 
manner as was done in the year 1774 with reſpect to the Eaſt-India 
Company 8 T ea. They conſidered the great danger that might follow 
from a civil commotion being raiſed ſo near Evgland, when a-new 
F amily had been but lately promoted to the ne and only a few 
32 G 282 4.0008. 
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| who ruled in the years 1773 and 1774. The Tea was ſent to Boſton 
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years had elapſed fince a Pretender s army h had made its — 5 
both i in Scotland and in Eogland. x: 

It was alſo ſomewhat more caly for the Britiſh Miniſters, at the 
time we are ſpeaking of, to act with temper, than it proved for thoſe | 


with the expreſs purpoſe of raiſing a revenue out of it. This revenue 
was intended to fix the right of the Britiſh Parliament and Govern- 
ment to eſtabliſh ſuch revenue: and the produce, ſmall as it was to 
prove, was to accrue directly to his Majeſty's Exchequer. Miniſters 
could not well deſert the project without owning their weakneſs and 
_ Inability to accompliſh it. But here, the Britiſh Miniſters deſigned 
nothing for themſelves. They had ated ſolely and purely for the 
benefit of his Majeſty's Subjects of Treland. (They had never 


OH openly declared any thing beyond this.) The Subjects of Ireland 
wanted good copper halfpence. The fact had been proved by num 
bers of witneſſes. The Britiſh Miniſters had endeavoured to ſupply 


them with ſuch halfpence. They had procured an honeſt Contrac- 
tor to. melt and ſtamp the money. They had done their part. | 
They could do no farther. If the People of Ireland will not be 


_ pleaſed, it is their own fault. With theſe conſiderations did the 


Britiſhyz Miniſters put on a fatisfied countenance, and Taqcel the 


Patent. 

This ſucceſs aid. RY ee quite 3 PRs the 
Iriſh Leaders and Politicians, Like a beſieged Troop. that has been | 
kept for a long while blocked up, and wants to make a ſally on 


the retiring Enemy, they wanted to purſue their advantage a little 


farther than the bare finking of the Patent. They availed them- 


ſelves of the opportunity of the opening of the Seſſion of their Par- 


' liament, 


04 the Klin of dont” e 0 
Larhent, which was now meeting, after a two years receſs, The Pa- 
tent had been revoked about three weeks before that time. In the 


thanks which were to be given to the King, as an anſwer to the Lord 


Lieutenant's Speech, it was propoſed, beſides the words bis- Ma- 
Je royal favour and condeſcenſion, to add, his 6&EAT WISDOM, m 
putting an effſetual end to the Patent formerly granted Mr. Wood. 
The plain tendency of theſe words great wi/dom was to infinuate 
that the continuation. of the Patent would have been an unwiſe mea- » 
| ſure, a meaſure of danger. This was no compliment to the Miniſters 
who. had granted the Patent. The Archbiſhop of Dublin (Dr. 
King), who was an Iriſhman, and Primate of Ireland, cauſed the 
words to be inſerted in the firſt ſitting, and in the Committee. 
The Archbiſhop of Armagh, who was an Engliſhman, and Pti- 
mate of Al} Ireland, cauſed them to be omitted in a a ſubſequent 
debate. The ſame Archbiſhop communicated to the Miniſter his 
friend, in England, the ſucceſs he had obtained. The Miniſter, in 
| his anſwer, informed him he had ſent an account to the Court at 


Hanover, of his ſervices. And the AN. << = next e. | 
defires him to 18 his thanks e. 


| RE ONE 

or wt Oy Subjects of Ireland were ſupplied 
with halfpence at laſt. In the year 1732 the Lords of Ireland gave a Memorial to the 
Duke of Dorſet, then Lord Lieutenant, ſetting forth the urgent diſtreſs of the lower 
claſſes of their People for want of copper coin, and requeſting his Majeſty's leave to 
have fifty tun weight of halfpence coined in the Tower of London: the Privy Coun» 
cil of Ireland alſo made an application of the like kind. The leave was granted, 
Fifteen thouſand pounds worth, or about ſeventy tun weight, were to be coined, 
But, by ſome means or other, the coinage was ſo much delayed, through ſome ſpirit 
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Nh _ of National i 9 ee EI an | Ireland. _ 
\ Laws by which 10e Trade of Ireland is.refirained, are at length open y 
ba of. The People "of Treland, "with the tape _— * the - 
Bs ME unite. Ms 4 Tum e vis ils - 


oP HE bores account. of the affair of Wod's e bas been | 


given at ſome length, eas the queſtion was of a more conſtitu- | 


tional nature than it is commonly repreſented to have been, and alſo 


5 becauſe this ſeems to have been the firſt accaſion on which a general 


Jpirit of oppoſition to the Britiſh Goyerument, and of national inde- 7 


| Fader. was manifeſted by all orders of Subjects in Ireland. 


The ſame national ſpirit was alſa manifeſted in other reſoetts. i 
The People of Ireland uſed to expreſe a conſiderable degree of diſlike 
again ſt Placemen from Eugland. They reliſhed them as little as they 
did Mr. Weed's copper coin. To have Men ſent to govern. them from 
another Kingdom they conſidered as a badge of provincial ſubjection, 
and provincial government. This expreſſion a provincial government 
occurs frequently in Iriſh political Writings. | This diſlike to Flace- 


E retaliation perhaps in the Britiſh Miniſters, chat the firſt Gi were not 


ready to be delivered till March 1737, as I find in one of Archbiſhop Boultef's 
Letters, who had very frequently during that time repreſented the neceffity of diſ- 
patch.” Two tun of our copper halfpence are arrived here ; and four tun more has 
« been ſhipped ſome time, which we W to e we {hall then 19 35 to 
4 ihe them,“ .&c. HW 26, 1737+ a 


* 


men 


I On the Kingdom of Ireland: 7555 
men from Great Britain did not take its riſe at the time of Mods 
; | Halfpence; but it really ſeems to have received an additional in- 
creaſe at that period. Archbiſhop Boulter, after his landing in 
Ireland, had ſoon an opportunity to take notice of this national 
ſpirit. In a letter he wrote to the Archbiſhop of Canterburyz 
ſome few days after his arrival, he uſes the following expreſſions, 
« And I bave little to complain of, except that 1 too many of 0 our own ori 
4 ginal efleem us, Engliſhmen, as miruders.””” 8 © 
In the ſame letter he'defires. the Archbiſhop of — to don- 
for the degree of Doctor upon a friend of his, who is ſoon to follow 
him into Ireland : which Archbiſhop: Boulter did not chooſe to do 
' himſelf, becauſe, he ſays, his power of conferring degrees in Ireland is 
not univerſally allowed, and he is unwilling to make the experiment 
in the preſent ferment here againſt the Engliſb v. It has been mentioned 
in a former place that the Archbiſhop had arrived in Ireland only a 
few weeks before that preſentment which was made. by: ms canal 
Grand- Jury againſt Wood's halfpence. * | * 
In another Letter the Archbiſhop- ſpeaking 440 Doctor Hoadly; 
Biſhop of Fernes, who had lately come over to Ireland; uſes theſe 
expreſſions, *- He is very well liked here for an Engliſhman+.” Ano- 
ther Letter contains the following obſervation: 4*. And there is no 
4 doubt but ſome: occaſion of things going as they have has been an unwil+ 
« lingneſs in too many, to ſee. an Engliſh adminiſtration well :eftablifoed - 
gere, and an intention to make all the. Engliſh already here uneaſy, 1 5 
to deter others ther coming hither * 
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3 Wie ire alſo aer S 
1 two oppoſtte Intereſts in Ireland ; the Engliſh Intereſt; and the Irm 

| Tatereſt. This diſtinct ion and oppoſition-of Intereſts became manifeſt 
| even on the Bench of Biſhops, and. in the Privy Council. In one 
of | theſe Letters the Archbiſhop ſpeaks: of the Dublin, or Ariſh, 
| Fadlion an the Bench. And is another be ſays: . When there is 
the leaſt ſhew of an affair between England and Feland, or where | 
there is need of .impartiality between any contending parties that 
| 6-may be before this Council, we ſhall be in the laſt diſtreſs if the 
«« office of the late Chancellor may be not filled from England. . . . . 
« We have found the want of two Engliſh Judges in the Privy Coun- 
«cil, &c. When any thing is tranſacting in Council that can be 
« thought to be for the advantage of Eugland, or when any perſons 
vo enden beto cane bin ie es hope for 
* from a Native of this place, is, that he will ſtay away from Coun- - 
4 cil, inſtead of promoting the King's ſervice by his preſence, and 
by ſpeaking, . . . . We have found by experience, fince the Lord 
e things have gone very heavy in the Privy Council here.. :. 
In one of his Letters to the Miniſter in England, the Archbiſhop | 
ſpeaking of Dr. Coghill, a Candidate for a vacant-Biſhoprick, ob- 
_ that © he is a perſon of abilities and fair character, but as de- 
« termined a ſupporter of the Infh againſt the Engliſh intereſt 
« here as any obs Dog Sh Ä a 
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The neceſſity of proppiug the Engliſh intereſt is often mentioned 


in the Archbiſhop's Letters. He, for inſtance, earneſtly adviſes the 
Miniſter in England, to fill the vacaney of the See of Dublin with an 


Engliſhman, as the Iriſh have already a majority on the Bench of 


Biſhops. I am confident there will be a good deal of murmuriug 
„here to have the See of Dublin filled by an Engliſhman ; but 1 


I think it is a poſt of that conſequence as to be worth filling aright, | 


. «« though it ſhould occafion murmuring +.” The like caution in 
beſtowing the places of Biſhops. and Judges, Archbiſhop Bouker 
frequently recommends to the Miniſter in England. At the-ſame 


time alſo he often mentions the danger of ſending any Perſon from . 


England to fill an Office in Ireland, barely becauſe he is either 


reftleſs and troubleſome, or good for nothing, ſomewhere elſe, and in 
|  thort, barely in order to ger rid of bim. 

This prevalent diſpoſition of the People in Ireland, to oppoſe 
the Britiſh intereſt and Britiſh "meaſures; did alſo viſibly appear 


in the great public encouragement that uſed to be given to ſuch Pa» 


triots as happened to diſtinguiſh themſelves that way in an eminent 
degree. A remarkable inſtance of this kind occured in times but 
little poſterior to thoſe of Archbiſhop Boulter. This Prelate died 
in the year 1744, after having been thirteen times one of the 
Lords Juſtices of Ireland. The inſtance here alluded to, is that of 
the celebrated Dr. Charles Lucas, who is repreſented by ſome Wri- 
ters as having been a Goliab of patriotiſm, and is denominated by 
others the famous Iriſh Patriot. The Doctor's popularity had firſt 
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5 begun when he was a Common Councilman of Dublin, where he 


was an Apothecary, By diligently inſpecting the City Charters, and 


_ examiniog into antient records, the Doctor had found out that ſeveral 
branches of power that were exerciſed by the Lord Mayor and Al- 


dermen of Dublin, did not rightfully. belong to them. Among 


| thoſe branches of unjuſtly aſſumed power, Dr. Lucas reckoned the 
power exerciſed by the Aldermen, of chooſing the City Magiſtrates, 


However, in that reſpect, vix. the power of chooſing the City Magi- 


Nrates, the Doctot J aſſertions happened not to be perfectly warranted 
by the Law, as it ſtood. In other reſpects the Doctor's obfervations 
were better ſupported. He rouſed his fellow Citizens to vindicate 


their juſt rights; when a warm conteſt began between the Com- 


mon Council, aud the Aldermen, that laſted two years, and in which 
Dr. Lucas was the Leader. His endeavours were ſo acceptable to 
the generality of the People, that, on the death of Sir James 
Sommerville, in the year 1746, he received public invitations to 
declare himſelf a Candidate for the City of Dublin; to which ſeat he 
was accordingly elected. Being now raiſed to the important place of 
a Repreſentative of the People, Dr. Lucas direQed his endeavours to 


more intereſting ſubjects than the encroachments of the Aldermen 


of Dublin. He conſidered the ſeveral branches of the Conſtitution in 
his Writings: he vindicated the rights of Iriſhmen, and pointed out 
| the injuries they had ſuſtained from the uſurped interference of the 
Britih LIgiſlature. Reſpecting theſe different objects the Doctor 
wrote ſeveral Addreſſes to the Electors of Dublin, and to the Na- 


tion. The Government at length became to be ſeriouſly diſpleaſed 
with the patriotic exertions of Dr. Lucas. The moſt remarkable 


paſſages 


paſſages in his Addreſſes were ſelected; and the Attorney general 
was directed to begin a proſecution againſt him. The Doctot fled 
to the Continent. 
between his career, and that of Mr. Wilkes. However, after 
ſome time had elapſed, certain changes happened in the politics 


There was a conſiderable degree of ſimilarity . 


of Ireland by which a poſſibility of returning with fafety to his * 


native Country was opened to Dr. Lucas: a new vacancy having 
alſo taken place, he was invited over, and was i elected a- 


0 Wen 24 for the City of Dublin . 1 
We may obſerve that the exertions made by Dean Swift adi : 
Wood's: halfpence, at a preceeding period, had been crowned with 

Gmilar applauſe and acclamation. - The Drapier (this was the ſigua - 


ture which the Dean had aſſumed) was become the univerſal . 
and his effigies was diſplayed in every ſtreet. 


The popularity of Dr. Lucas was afterwards carried to the height | 


| by his being the Mover of the Bill for limiting the duration of Par- 


| liaments: this was in the year 1568. Before that period Parlia- 


ments uſed to be continued by prorogations during an whole Reign: 
the ſame Members of courſe preſerving their places. The Privy 
Council of Ireland conſented to tranſmit the Bill to England: the 
duration of Parliaments was by it to be limited to ſeven yeats. 
Bill was returned, that is, aſſented to, with the addition of one year. 
The Parliamerits.of Iteland at that period began to be oclennial. In 
mentioning theſe latter facts I ſhall obſerve, that the Government 
of Great Britain did not perhaps ſhew any - very, great degree of 


important a manner. They not only aſſented to the above AQ, but, 


* The Royal Exchange, lately erefted in Dublin, is ornamented with only two 
latues, 4 Lucas. 
| *O2 


/ 


/ 


ſagacity, when they increaſed the Democracy. of. Ireland iu ſo 


The - 


om bees here 4 4 ee encouraged che bringlag\of'fe in 
They were prompted by temporary motives of ſotne ſort or other. 
In the midſt of theſe prevalent diſpoſitions for national indepen- 
dence of which an account has juſt been given, it is no wonder that 
| thoſe Acts of the Britiſh Parliament by which the Trade of Ireland 
was reſtrained, ſhould in time become the a of n 


Aud complaint. 


The reſtraints on the G of Ireland * been x extended 
to different objects. 1 | 
The principal was the exportation of e er rep manu- 
| factured. The prohibitions upon that article had begun in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and had _ kr ana n in . 
quent reigns. > 
In the eighth year of Queen Elizabeth n of rams, 

ſheep, or lambs, alive, was prohibited from Ireland. * Was alſo 

| or from England at the ſame time.) 5 

In the reigu of Charles the Second, prohibitions were laid on the 

exportation of ſheep-wool, wool-fells, tant made of rifle wow 
flocks, and fullers earth. 

The above prohibitions had been laid upon Eoplind as well 
as Ireland. Thoſe which were enacted in King William's reigu 
. openly avowed a ſpirit of commercial competition, and a deſigu to 
advantage the Engliſh at the expence of the Iriſh woollen manufac- 
ture. By Engliſh Acts paſſed in the 10th and 1 ih years of King 
William, the exportation of manufactured wool vas prohibited from 

Ireland to any Country, except to England. A conſiderable degree of 
Severity accompanied the prohibitions here alluded to. The penalties 


"_ ; Kingdaw of Bat | 111 
Ae and impriſonment, and afterwards of tranſportation, 
were added. Perſons tried and acquitted by an Iriſh. Jury were liable 


to be brought over to England, there to be tried a ſecond time. 
The above Engliſh Acts were framed upon the reports made by 


Committees that had been appointed to examine into the com- 


2 0m jo di the mien ManufaBure in Ireland.” Sabbati, 


6777 Ds te tet ate roten laws 


were farther explained and confirmed. 


— King George the Second, {eyeral methods were 


obviated by which the former Acts had been evaded; and the 
prohibitions were extended to coverlids, waddings, or other manu- 
factutes made of wool flightly ſtitched or worked together ſo as 
to be turned into wool EEO: my 
combed wool, or wool fit for combing. 1 

Ansther conſiderable object in regard to which the (Trade) of 
Ireland had been reſtrair 


Indies. 

By Ads paſſed in the reign of Charles the + Ga avd PUR 
farther explained and confirmed in every ſubſequent Reign, ſu- 
gars, melaſſes, cotton, indico, coffee, and in ſhort, . moſt, if not 
all goods, the produce of the Weſt Indies, were not to be im- 
ported into Ireland except through Great * that is, except 

2 | ey 


petition between the Eugliſh- and Iriſh. woollen Manufactures. In 
conſequence of one of theſe reports an Addreſs was preſented to 
King William; to which his anſwer was 1 ſhall do all in me, 


ined, avowedly for the excluſive. advantage 
of Great . was the n to dhe Fe in the Weſt 
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they had been ein landed in Great Britain ®| By theſe Ade the 
Navigation from OI the'Britifh' SiC was: unn 
diſcouraged, | 67 2-351 8 xt 

Neither could goods bes MOT Au Great Bris. 
rain, or Ireland, or any other Country; be exported directly from 
Ireland to the Btitiſn Plantations: they | muſt be ſhipped in Great 


Britain. (Linen eloth and ſalted proviſions were excepted. 
The ſame Acts had been extended to moſt goods the produce of the 


Colonies in North America; between which, and Ireland, a direct 


Navigation had alſo been diſcouraged by prohibitions of a ſimilar 
nature with thoſe abovementioned, laid Kee certain nnn 


articles, tar, maſts, furs, whale-fins, A 
The Navigation to the Countries ſituated en the cape of Good 
Hope had alſo been prohibited from Ireland, + 


The Britiſh Parliament, in their dealings with ag had evi- 


| deny? availed themſelves of the right of the flrongeſſ, However, 


1 ſomething may be ſaid at leaſt to account for the motives a5 *. 


they had been directteelnl. | 
In regard to -woollen goods, the Britiſh nn conſidered 


chat they were a ſtaple commodity of Great Britain, and the chief 
ſource of its wealth. They alſo conſidered, that, in applying to this 


Manufacture, they had been beforchand with the Iriſh, and that they 


Rum was ; excepted from the enumeration 3 with a ae to favour the 
conſumption of it, in Ireland, in preference to foreign brandy. At the. ſame time 
rum could not be imported in ſhips. under 70 tons burthen, nor again exported 


from Ireland in ſhips under 100 tons: the intent was to prevent ſmuggling into 


Great Britain. Foreign brandies were under ſimilar regulations. 14 


: On the Kingdom of Ireiana.. „„ 
had moreover made ſuch improvements in it, as to have rendered 
M ſuperior to the like Manufacture in any Country. They accord- 
ingly thought that they were entitled to keep the Manufacture en- 
tirely to themſelves. This was not a way of thinking very exten- 
ſively liberal ; but it was .a mode of conduct which all kinds of 
Trades uſe to follow. All trading or manufacturing Aſſociations, 
Corporations, Crafts, Callings, Myſteries, © Freedoms, Liveries or © 
Companies, claim in favour of their Freemen or Members of any de- 
| nominations, excluſive rights to carry on their eſtabliſhed branches 
of handicraft buſineſs: and theſe excluſive claims are allowed, 
and made good, to a greater or leſs extent, by the laws of all 
Countries, within the precincts of the ſame States. 
The Britiſh Legiſlature, in ſhort, had both claimed and granted 
a Patent to themſelves, for the woollen manufacture, at the expence 
of Ireland At the ſame time, they had made _ Patent per- 
petual. | 
Glaſs was another manufatiors. in a to which the Parliament 
of Great Britain had claimed a right of preoccupaney and ſuperior 
cleverneſs. The exportation of glaſs was prohibited from Ireland 
by a Britiſh Act paſſed in the 19th year of King George the Second. 
That was the time, it is to be ſuppoſed, at which the Manu- 
facture of that article had grown to be of importance in Great 
Britain, and in ſhort, worth being ſecured. : 
The above two articles, wool and glaſs, were the only articles, 
it ſeems, which were prohibited by Britiſh Acts to be exported from 
Ireland to any Country whatever, whether Britiſh Plantation or 
foreign Country, We might perhaps add a. third article, vis. 
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tobacco. Theres even was i difference between that Arens and 

wool and laſs; which Was, that theſe two latter articles might 
be manufactured in Iteland; only, they were not to be exported; 

they "muſt be ſold and uſed in the Country; : Whereas the very 
culture of tobacco had been prohibited by an Euglia Act paſſed in 
the reign of Charles the Second. The motives which might cauſe 
| the paſliny ing of that Act are not very obvious, fince tobacco was a 
Commodity in regard to which England aimed at no excellence. We 
Aare charitably to ſoppoſe that this A was paſſed abſolutely and 
directly for the good of the Iriſh Nation, ind that the Legillature 


* 


In England judged that the cultivation of tobacco ought not to be | | 


allowed except in Countries where there i is a deal of vacant ground 
_ 4as is the caſe in North America), © or r where the rn is good 
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for nothing TT | a 

In their proviſions 'relative*ts the Iriſh woollen Manufacture, and 
to the minor article of glaſs, the Britiſh Legiſlators had followed the 
| prevalent inſtin& or principles of Handicraftſmen and Traders. In 
the obſtructions which they had faſtened upon the Triſh Navigation, 
by prohibiting the ſame with the Britiſh Colonies and Plantations, 
they had followed the inſtinct of Politicians and Statesmen. At the 
ſame time that they looked upon Navigation as being the main ſinew 
of their power, they conſidered, that power is ſo intereſting an ad- 
vantage, that the reſt of Mankind were probably wiſhful to take 
the ſame from them, and that thoſe who might be ſucceſsful in 
depriving them of it, might not perhaps be willing to deliver 
it back to them. They were alſo not unlikely influenced by 
a notion, that power and ſtrength poſſeſs more efficiency and 


ſecurity, when rendered ea and kept collected n. a Cer- 
tain centre. . 


In 
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| In regard to the prohibition laid upon the Navigation from Ire- 
land to the Eaſt Indies and the Countries ſituated beyond the Cape of 


all Britiſh Subjects and harbours, e IE Lonyey 
Eaſt India Company. 

Another reſtraint on the Trade of hdd os may mention, ou 
account of the degree of notice that has been taken of it; that is, 
the prohibition which was laid, in the reign of Charles the Second, 

againſt the importation of live cattle from Ireland, The defige | 
of this prohibition was to prevent a too great diſcouragement being 
put on the breeding of cattle in England. It would very likely have 
deen a better meaſure only to have continued to check in ſome de- 
gree the importation from Ireland; in the manner it was done at 
firſt: which was by prohibiting it only from the firſt of January to 


Good Hope, it may be obſerved that the ſame had been extended to 


the firſt of July, that is, ducing ſix months of the year. However, | 


| when a total probibition took: place, about two years afterwards 
(anno 1666) no advantage certainly accrued from it to the poorer 
claſſes of People in England: neither did the fame do any harm to 
the like claſſes of People in Ireland. The prohibition had more» 
over a tendency to leſſen a grievance which all Iriſh political 
Writers have agreed in conſidering as the chief cauſe of the depopula- 
tion of the Country, namely, the too great proportion of ground 
which is given, in Ireland, to paſture and the rearing of cattle; The 
prohibition to which we are alluding, would not have been ſo re- 
_ markably. complained of, if thoſe perſons who framed the preamble 
to the Engliſh AQ, n in every reſpect, 
* P as 
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To continue the h of. the: Britiſh legiſlatorial probis 
bitions relative to the Iriſh trade, it may be mentioned that the 
People of Great Britain were ſubject to the payment of taxes much 
more confiderable than thoſe paid by the People of Irelaud. The 
Britiſh Legiſlators thought that thoſe taxes muſt. be! deemed to 
be actual reſtraints on the Britiſh Trade; and they were thereby 
influenced, whenever the intereſts of the People of Great Britain, 
and of the People of Ireland,':claſhed together, o n d 
the turn of the ſcale in favour of Great Britain. T0 

It may be added that the Legiſlature of Great Britain had FOR 
ſome favour to that Manufacture which was conſidered as the 
ſtaple Manufactute of Ireland; and to which the Iriſh-Nation- might 
in fact claim a right of preoccupancy : I mean the linen Manufac+ 
ture. Linen cloth was excepted: from all thoſe prohibitions: by which 
the Navigation of Eeland:had:been-obſtructed; and it might be ex- 
ported from Ireland, inIrifh ſhips, directly to any Country, to the Bri- 
tiſh plantations, or elſewhere. The ſame exceptions had been made 
in favour of ſalted proviſions: another ſtaple commodity of Ireland. 
Iriſh linen cloth paid no duty when imported into Great Britain; 


and, on being re- exported from thence, thr uns e was paid as 


for exporting Britiſh linen. | | 

' * It is not unlikely that the framing. of the Ac was in ſome meaſiire an affair of 
party, and that the ſeeret intention of the promoters of it was to bring either mortifica- 
tion, or lofs, upon certain perſons. Lord Qffory, Son to the Duke of. Oxmond, 
challenged the Duke of Buckingham for ſome expreſſions the Duke had uſed in a+ | 
debate upon the Bill, The Duke of Buckingham had ſaid that “ none would" 
*« oppoſe the Bill but ſuch: as had Triſh. Eſtates, or. Iriſh underſtandings.”=—Lords. 
Oſſory was ſent to the Tower. 4 


* 
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Iich Ships, navigated with Iriſh Subjects, were. conſidered 7 


Britiſh Ships, and had the fame privileges and n. of duties 
allowed to them. 

The ſame bounties were bid to Ships fitted out from Ireland for 
the Nevyfoundland, or Greenland fiſhery, as were paid to Britiſh 
Ships ; provided they. ſhould return to ſome port in England. The Acts 
which had allowed theſe bounties had been framed in the ſame ſpirit 
by which the other Acts concerning the Navigation of Ireland hag 
been directed. 

The ſum of the . admins that. had been laid upon | 
the People of Ireland, was as follows. | 
I. They could not export raw wool. 

II. They could not manufacture "4 or oY for exportation ; 
but were reſtrained to their own , home. market for the chance of 
ſelling theſe articles of their own manufacture. - - 7 
III. They were diſcouraged. from. navigating to, and from, the 
Britiſh Colonies in the Weſt Indies, and North America, by being 
obliged to go circuitouſly through the ports of Great Britain. 
IV. A few articles, ſuch as linen. cloth, ſalted proyiſions, and 
rum, had been excepted from theſe latter reſtraints: but on the other 
hand, as a compenſation for this, the People of Ireland were prohi- 


1 


bited from procuring ſugars, even fro foreign Countries or Planta- 
tions. This commodity, of whatever growth it might be, coudd 
not be imported into Ireland but through Great Britain. This addi- | 
tional reſtraint, relative to foreign ſugars, has been omitted to be 
mentioned in the preceding pages: without it, the Britiſh Welt India 
Colonies would have been injured by the Britiſh Adds, and no benefit 
have accrued to the Navigation of Great Britain. 

Bs V. The 
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V. The Pept tere lay under th common and eu pro 
| hibition againft ſending Ships to the Eaſt Indies. 
The favours which the Parliament of Great Britain had ſhewn 
to the Trade of Ireland, were certainly not an equivalent compen- 
ation for the obſtructions by which they had clogged” it. At 
the ſame time, theſe obſtruftions had never been made the ſubject 
of any declared and national complaint in Ireland. The queſtions 
of the commercial reſtraints of Ireland, and of the interference of 
the Britiſh Parliament in Iriſh concerns, had continued to be dif- 
cufſed only in the private ſpeeches of Politicians, or in the Writings 
of Individuals. Sir William Petty firſt attempted to touch, in a 
general manner, on thoſe queſtions, Mr. Molyneux came after 


hum: though he choſe to ſay but very little on the fubje& of Trade, 


and preferred to confine himſelf to the general queſtions of Politics. 
Dean Swift, in his Drapier*s Letters, glanced at both ſubjects. And, 

in a ſubſequent time, Mr. Charles Lucas debated the two queſtions 
in the Writings and Addreſſes to the People, publiſhed by him in 
his private capacity. Many ne of leſs note . allo be 

mentioned. | 

But no ſteps of a national ms Ef kind were ever entered 
upon, in order to effect the removal of thoſe Laws by which the 
Trade of Ireland was prohibited or reſtrained. There was too fmall 
a proſpe& of ſucceſs. It was taken too much for granted that the 
Britiſh Legiſlature would defend with the utmoſt degree of ſeriouſ- 
neſs, both thoſe As which they had paſſed, and their claim to con- 
tinue to paſs fimilar Acts in future. The Prerogative of the Crown 
had upon certain occaſions been diſputed in Ireland, in the courſe of 
a Uhr op 2 
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this Cantury's but Aces of the” wile e Britiſh Legiſlature = never 
been oppoſed. N 

In the year 1778 a different * of Wilde * is be 
adopted. The opportunity was deemed favourable for procuring the 
removal of thoſe reſtraints by which the Trade of Treland was 
clogged. The public diſcontent began to be manifeſted with ſymp- 
toms very different from thoſe which had ag e the 3 
made at any former period,” © | 

In the Parliament which had met about the end of the yeit- 
1777, the diſadvantages under which the Trade of Ireland lay, had 
been remarked upon with a conſiderable degree of warmth. After 
the riſe of the Parliament the ſubject was now taken up by the 
generality of the People. The ſame moreover engaged the attention 
of public Meetings, and Corporations. Melancholy pictures were 
drawn of the deplorable condition of the Country, of the fallen 
price of its lands and rents, of the ruinous ftate of its ManufaQures, . 
of the general decline of the ſpirit of induſtry, and the ſtagnation of 
Trade and credit. All thoſe circumſtances of public impoveriſhment 
which moſt Iriſh political Writers have deſcribed and attributed to 
various cauſes, were now repreſented as proceeding from thoſe re- 
ſtraints which had been laid on the Trade of Ireland by the Britiſh . 
Legiſlature. 
Some temporary cauſes of public diſtreſs certainly exiſted at the 

time we are ſpeaking of. The War with the American Colonies, to 

which a conſiderable quantity of linen uſed to bs exported, cauſed 
that important Market to be ſhut up. That general ſtagnation of 
Trade and Manufactures, which is the uſual conſequence of War 
and national difficulties, was experienced in Ireland. The like was 
allo 
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f eſpecially foce France yoo joined in oth was, moreover proved the 


means of loſſes to Individuals. W | 1 
The embargo which had: ha laid. upon Pk . of | pro- 


Th viſons from Ireland was alſo complained, of in a remarkable manner. 
The deſign of this embargo. was to prevent the Enemies of the 


| State from being ſupplied with the means of ſubſiſtance for their 


Fleets; The loſs to that branch of the Iriſh, Trade was com- 
penſated by the purchaſes made for the Engliſh Navy and Ships, of 


war, which were all victualled from Ireland. Beſides, the keeping 
of proviſions within any Country can ſcarcely be e as * 
important public cauſe of its diſtreſs. 38 


It may in general be obſeryed, that the removing of thoſs re- 


ö gain on the Trade of Ireland which were now complained of 
from all quarters, was no very probable means of eaſing the preſent 


temporary difficulties of the Iriſh Nation. To undertake to eſtabliſh 


new ManufaCtures in the glaſs and woollen branches, were but i ine 


different expedients, when the Linen Manufacture, in which they 
excelled, was in a ſtagnating ſtate, for want of ſale. Neither 
was the beginning of a dire& Navigation to the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies likely to turn out profitable enterprizes and remedies, 


when the Sea ſwarmed with Enemy's Ships of war and Privateers. 


As to thoſe laſting diſtreſſes of Ireland, which moſt Iriſh political 
Writers and public Speakers have deſcribed, perhaps with exaggera - 
tion, they could not receive any conſidetrable relief from the repeal 
of thoſe reſtraints which lay on the external Trade of Ireland. 
Theſe reſtraints, though hurtful, were not yet ſo in any very. ca- 
lamitous degree. Many Nations: have lived in a tolerable ſtate of 

oo, | proſperity, 
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1 and without complaining, though they uſed to fond no 
Ships to the Eaſt or Weſt Indies;—though they manufactured 
neither wool not glaſs for exportation, — and though they met with 
difficulties | in.. procuring the articles of melaſſes and ſugar. Be 
pleaſed to obſerve. that ſugar was retailed in Ireland as cheap as in 
any Country, perhaps, on the Continent ;. and ſomewhat . cheaper 
than in Great Britain, owing to a certain drawback paid upon it, 
when re- exported from Great Britain into Ireland. Tea was to be 
had in Ireland, free from the heavy Britiſh exciſe duties, and alſo- 
from the Cuſtom-houſe duties; 1 latter bn rann back on re- 
exportation to Ireland. | 

Wool and Glaſs, Sugar and Eaſt India <a were the: 
only articles in regard to which the Trade of Ireland was in reality. 
reſtrained. | Wool and. glaſs,. from exportation : Sugar and Eaſt, 
India commatities... from direct importation: to which add the ar- 
ticle of tobacco, from cultivation, | 

Foreign hops were indeed named in Avi or four Ads of [char 
Britiſh Parliament with relation to Ireland; but the proviſions which: 
theſe Acts contained. might ſcarcely be called reſtraints: they rather 
tended to encourage the culture of that commodity in Iteland- 
Hops might be exported from Ireland to all parts: at the ſame time 
they could not. be imported from any Country except Great Britain: 
in which caſe they were charged-with the whole duty paid in Great, 
Britain, as no drawback was allowed... Regulations: had alſo. been, 
made concerning foreign-ſpirits :. but they went no further than to. 
provide that foreign. ſpirits. and . brandy ſhouid:not be imported into, 
or re-exported from, Ireland, in ſhips under 100 tons burthen. | 

A great number of Acts had been at different times paſſed for- | 
regulating the Trade of Ireland with the Colonies in North, Ame- 


rica, 


- [$660,/166/the Weſt tes 00 in Africa. But, though theſe Acts ; 
might ſwell the Code of the-Britiſh Laws and Statutes relative to 
tho Trade of Ireland, their general tendency was. rather to alleviate 
«the reſtraints that had formerly been laid on the Iriſh' Trade with 
:thoſe quarters, by occaſionally excepting certain articles out of the 
lifts or enumerations of thoſe which were prohibited from direct, either 


Importation'or exportation. Tho deſign' of theſe exceptions was not, 


however, ſo much to benefit Ireland, immediately, as it was to in- 
troduce ſome degree of combination and Ein og GY the 
Trade of Ireland, and that of the Colonies, _ EO BRAS 
Thie Acts againſt the importation of live cattle and ſalted nu 
ſious from Ireland into Great Britain, had been repealed ; and the 
Act for the introduction of thoſe artieles, and of all kinds of ſalted 
proviſions in general, duty-free, had been made perpetull. 
Linen cloth of Iriſn manufacture was imported into Great 
Britain without any duty being paid. On the other hand, the 
Iriſh linen Manufacturers did complain, and with ſome truth, it 
 ſeerns, that they had not fully received that encouragement which 
had been promiſed from Great Britain, when the Iriſh woollen 
lanufacture was diſcouraged. Great Britain had not confined her 
ſumption to the linen cloth of Ireland; but had given welcome 
_ admiſſion to linens of foreign Manufacture. She had laid a duty 
on Iriſh tained. linen, and alſo upon fail cloth of the Manufacture 
of Ireland ®. Iriſh Politicians, at the preſent period, had even be- 
come ſo accurate in their obſervations as to have taken notice of a 
fact that came out n, ,. about Green= 


„ Sail cloth was, no doubt, convdered by the Britiſh Legiſlators as 1 
Feria article, which they wanted to keep to themſelyes, as well as Navigation. 
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ich Hoſpital took place; which was that the ſheeting uſed in the 
Hoſpital, was Ruſſia, not Iriſh cloth, The fact, conſidered as a 
national object, was trifling. However, ſince the important Manu- 
facture of ' wool had been diſtouraged in Ireland for the avowed 
benefit of Great Britain, it would not have been amiſs if the 
Britiſh Government had made it à point to be conſtant: cuſto- 
mers to the ſtaple Iriſh linen Manufacture. Lord Cheſterfield, 1 
think, mentions ſome where in his Letters, that, ſince he had been 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; he was careful to have all the linen 
uſed about his perſon and in his family, purchaſed.at Dublin. 
The national diſtreſſes of Ireland, which were ſo much dwelt upon 
at the period we are ſpeaking of, are a ſubject upon which Political 
Writers do not perfectly agree, Dean Swift has given a woefül 
deſcription of thoſe diſtreſſes, in. his Sbᷣort vie of the ftate of Ireland. 
He compares that Kingdom, in which a few Placemen from Eng- 
land enjoyed plentiful ſalaries, to an Hoſpital, in which all the houſ- 
hold Officers grow rich, while the Poor, for whoſe: ſake it was 
built, are-almoſt- ſtarving for want of food and-raiment'®; At the 
end of that ſame Treatiſe the following concluding note is to be 
found. The preſent ſtate of Ireland is im general as flouriſhing as 
« poſſible. Agriculture is cultivated: Arts and Sciences are encou- 
«+ raged: and, in the ſpace of eighteen years, which is almoſt the 
« full time that I have known it, n 4 . im- 
proved.“ ORAnERAT. 0 GH | 
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pointed aut, the People of Irejand might as well have applied ts their own, as to the 


concerning the reſtraints on 2 Trade, fo zealous and univerſal 
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BI W in his Work publiſhed i in the year 1779, or 0 
beginning of 1780, gives the following opinion- Upon the 


hole we may ſafely determine, that, judging by thoſe ap- 
. < peatances and circutaſtances which have been generally agreed 


to mark the ptoſperity of a Country, Ireland has, ſince the 


year 1748, made as gteat advances as could poſſibly be expected, 
2 pechaps greater than any Country in Europe. It has been no unu- 
ſua} thing, it ſeems, in the Parliament of Ireland, to hear pompous, 
d̃eſeriptions of the national proſperity, preſently contradicted on the 


other ſide of the Houſe, by moſt melancholy pictures of the diſtreſſed 
ſrate of the Kingdom. 1 8 55 alſo often takes place in the Parlia- 
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Except wool and 1 which were ee ane expor- 
tation, —ſugar and Eaſt India goods, which were reſtrained from 
direct importation, - and tobacco, which was reſtrained. from cul- 
tivation, the People of Ireland were at liberty to grow or manufac- 
ture what commodities they choſe, and ſend them to foreign Coun- 


tries. They might | likewiſe import from foreign markets what 


goods they pleaſed. It has been above obſerved that the articles of 


ſogar and tea were cheaper in Ireland than in Great Britain. 


The reſtraints on the Frade of Ireland, though detrimeutal, 


were not of that calamitous nature which was repreſented by poli- 


tical Speakers, even in the Britiſh Parliament, at the time we are 


ſpeaking of, or which was no doubt beheved, "_ many Individuals. 


in Ireland. ; 2 


There were other conſi derations beſides cant ones, which 
concurred in rendering. the complaints of the People of Ireland 


at 


* 


for their good, is the utmoſt that Mankind in general can bear; 
they ſhould not be expected to ſhew much patience when . 
by: they are governed to their detriment. een hn 
National and political conſiderations were blended with commer- 
cial ones, in the complaints of the People of Ireland. Thoſe pro- 
hibitions on their Trade and Navigation, which had been expreſſed, 
modified, explained, or confirmed, in fifty, or ſixty Acts perhaps 


of the Britiſh Legiſlature, were, in their opinions, but too obvious 


Nr of Iriſh. e _ of er 2 and 


An nauntitn change had ald at that ſame time, taken ples in 


the circumſtances of Great Britain and her Parliament. 


Great Britain,” after being weakened” during ſeveral years 17 


violent contentions at home, had ſeen her Colonies revblt from her. 
She had been foiled in her attempt to recover her dominion over 
them. She continued to be involved in an expenſive war in the 
ſame quarters. France and Spain had joined in the conteſt; and 


Great Britain was now engaged in the defetice of her own coaſt: 
The defign which, at the preſent period, began to be formed and 


purſued by the People of Ireland and Leaders, of reſcuing -their 
Trade from the detrimental abridgments, and provincial reſtraints, 


under which it lay, was no very extraordinary inſtance: in the N 


ee Governments, "_ the PY of the diſtreſſes 


£ a 
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at the period we are mentioning; and induced them to join in com- 
mon etideavours to have them repealed- Theſe reſtraints had been 
laid by the Legillature of another” Kingdom, by a Parliament re- 
ding in a different Country, and which, at the fare kme, claimed 
a right of abſolute indefinite legiſlation over them. Being governed 
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c en right to enclaim. 
FPreeing their Trade eee eee en uni- 
| verſal and avowed obje&t of che People, of Ireland... In order /to 
forward the attainment of it, public, agreements agaiuſt the uſe of 


the unanimous, fixed, determination of the People. 
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„„ „„ 
—— ic: enhinte fare gentjcnler purpoſes taking ad- 
vantage of the fears it entertains of foreign attack, ar. of eee 
_ .oppoſition/at home, ny pods rote 
tries: it is a mode of conduct againſt hi 


Britain, and Members of che man Legit, bas no vr en. 
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manner as had been practiſed in America. The meaſure, it was 
thought, would ſerve the purpoſe of putting compulſion upon tho 
Britiſh Goverument; and it would eee 


Agreements of this kind were entered into ae 


| Roſcommon, Mayo, Kilkeuny, and 'Monaghan, in the beginning, 


it ſeems, of the year 1779 · At an Aſſembly held at the Th of 
the City of Dublin, on the 26th. of April of the ſame year, Re- 
ſolutions of a like kind were paſſed. And ſimilar ſteps, were taken 
at Cork, as well as in other en ae. nnen, 


whole Kingdom. 2 0% 1x 


*. The Rabl, and Aﬀacitions againſt the uf uf Englids Manu- 
faQures were to be adhered to, till the repeal of the obnoxious Laws 
of Great Britaiu was obtained. The public indiguation was held 
forth to intimidate ſuch as might be inclined to break through the 
general agreements. The names of ſuch Shopkeepers and other 


Perſons, as were detected in violating them, were exhibited: in the 


public papers: for, the Reſalutions were not always without ſome 
few Tranſgreffors. * the Mob * to take upon themſelves the . 
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abby ee ud fack-a5 pioved/acenticns backſliding Offenders. 
A very eloquent Agent alfo at that time began to make its ap- 
peatance in favour of the freedom of the Trade of Ireland, an Agent 
extremely effectual for obtaining popular . OOO nee 
of the Armed Aſſociations. | 2386) 4 

Theſe Aſſociations, according to ak 5 accounts, 
began to be formed in the year 1776. A Member of the Iriſh 
Houſe of Commons, Mr. George Ogle, had brought in à Bill for 
elſtabliſhing a national Militia. His motive was, that, as the army 
ſtationed in Ireland had been gradually draughted and ſent to Ame- 


rica, the Country was left defenceleſs, e e OnIren the 


inſults. af. the American Privateers. 

The Bill miſcartied: it was oppoſed, it ie ade 
ment fide of the Houſe. As the County which the Mover of the 
Bill repreſented, (the County of Wexford) and in which his eſtate 
was ſituated, lay on the Southern Coaſt, he declared that his inten- 
tion was to form a volenteer Militia in ht ang: to arm his 
Friends aud Tenants. 


The Country was ſo deſtitute 5 5 nil tors and Wy 


at the time we mention, that the Mayor of Belfaſt, having tranſmitted 
a Memorial to the Lord Lieutenant, requeſting a body of the Military: 
for-the defence of the coaſt, received for anſwer, that no aſſiſtance 
could be afforded him more than half a. Troop of diſmounted Horſe, 
and half a Company of Invalidſs. 0 


The promiſe of arming his Friends wi Wage made by 


| the above-mentioned: Gentleman, was ſoon after fulfilled v. The 


Ocker accounts, different from this; ate given of the firſt origin of the Voluntert 


Aſſociations. The City of Corke, for inſtance, alſo claims the honour of having given 


them riſe : armed Afociations, it is alledged, were. formed at Corke againſt the Whites 


doys, antecedently to thoſe in the County of ON: 
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dete 61) divteliodant icrctty which was dd b hi 


military exerciſes, drawing up into military Bodies, and practiſing 
warlike evolutions, invited a conſiderable number of Volunteers 


from the adjacent Country 3 and in a ſhort time Mr. Oxtt's F . 


was talked of all over the Kingdom. A temptation to imitate the 


example ſpread into remoter Counties. The noiſe of arms which 


Was at that time reſounding from the other parts of the Empire, 
became a farther ineitement. The Armed Aſbciatiaus ſoon became 
generals and were formed in the North as well as in the South. 
The Government having begun to gueſs at the kind of political 
engine the Aſociations might at length be turned into, made ôſſers of 
Commiſſions and pay; which were declined. They alſo ordered 
fixteen thouſand ſtand of arms to be diſtributed, by way of ſhew- 
ing perhaps that they were not afraid: theſe were acceptet. 

In the courſe of the year 1778 the number of the Aſſociated Vo- 
ates had riſen to thirty thouſand. No enemy at hand; much 
ſham-fighting and reviewing; plenty of conviviality and entertain. 
ments: about the middle of the your 1779 the Aſſociated W 1 
een to ſixty thouſand. 

They received no pay. hi choſe Fa own Officers. Thiey; 
in ſhort, formed a kind of ſtanding army, or rather ſtanding armed 
Bodies or Troops; who communicated with one another through 

the whole Kingdom; who were ſtrangers to the nnn and 

over whom the Government had no control. 3 8 ae 

As a ſpecimen of the aſpiring views, ,in a "ibaa line, man- | 

feſted by the Aſſoeiations, even at an early period, it may be men- 

tioned, that, in the year 1778, they ſet the Regulars at defiance in 
the City of Corke. Theſe latter being abſent, engaged in'a public _ 

Review, the Volunteer Army, by means of a rapid and ſucceſsful 
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march, made themſelves Maſters of the Barracks; and * the 
King's Soldiers returned, they were obliged, in order to get ad- 
mittance, to perform a regular martial Relief, after the cuſtomary 
manner of Regiments ſucceeding in the place of others. 7 
Military Aſſociations and Confederacies, when freed from mill 
tary diſcipline, are but indifferent Schools for political docility a. 
ſubmiſſiveneſs. The Voluntrer Aſſociations ſoon . infuſed an addi- — 
tional life and ſpirit into the politics, of Ireland. Till the day in 
which they interfered in the queſtions relative to the Trade of the., 
Kingdom, the reſt of the People had been. rather uncertain. in their 
own minds as to the real nature of their expectations. They con- 
ſidered the reſtraints that had been laid on their Trade by the Britiſh. 
Legiſlature, as being, no doubt, the. cauſes. of the diſtreſſes of the 
Country :. but they had not yet ſettled; to what extent, they were to- 
| demand relief, nor come to any general agreemeut about that among. 
themſelves. A perfectly unreſtrained freedom of | Trade was not yet 
Intended to be demanded. In the motions made by Lords or 
Gentlemen from Ireland, in the Britiſh; Houſe of Commons, of 
which they were Members, in. the year. 1778, and renewed. in 
February 1779, it appears that the woollen Manufacture was poſi- 
tiyely excepted from the propoſals that were then made in favour of 
Ireland, Wool, like ſail- cloth, was conſidered, as being an Imperial. 
Article, which Great Britain wanted. to 2 to herſelf, would 0 ; 
allow to be ſhared in. . FRE =_— 
The words, a FREE TRADE;; had not been yet thought of; a per- 5 
fectly free Trade was not tlie object which the Iriſh Nation were 
aiming at, when the Aſeciations joined in the common cauſe, As 
hath been above obſerved, they infuſed a new life into the popular 
| councils. 
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Güdel Ad celüttsbn From char period beende dd and more 
crvident that the repeal of all reſtraints on the national Trade was ab- 
ſolutely neceſfaty to de obtained, withoũt exception, or loſs of time. 


No dilatory remedies, no partial expedients, the immediate grant of 
a free Trade alone, could: retrieve the public callimitie, and fave. 
the Nation from impending ruin. . : Pe by 


The evepts, that tad of late years takken place in America, allo 
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produced a' temptation to itnitate the example, and ne off what 
Was conſidered. as badges of national dependence. "oO 1 | 


The cirenmſtances of the preſent time moreover concurred in giving 
the. Iriſh: Armed Aſſociations a conſiderable weight in the political” 
ſcale. * The combined Fleets of France àud Spain had been for ſome 
weeks riding, without reſiſtance, in the neighbouring Seas. Not 
only Great Britain, but Irelaud' herſelf, had been deemed to be in 
danger. The Volunteer Aſlociations had been confidered by the Go- 
vernment of Ireland as the main. defence of the Country. The | 
Aſſociations were, in fact, both the keepers of the public peace, 
and the protectors of the Kingdom againſt foreign Invaders. Theſe” 
circumſtances did not increaſe their political modeſty, | | : 


In a Review and Proceftion that was performed rb the Py 


of King William, by the Dublin horſe and foot Volunteers, the 
four ſides of the pedeſtal were adorned with the following, Inſcrip- 


tion. The Iriſh Volunteers, an relief to Ireland—The Vie . 


1 Ke. * 


* This inſcription 3 Dem. uſed in k- 
mer times by Iriſh Chieftains among themſelves : 
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me if you 0 . 
cn 
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I owe you no tribute, and if I did 


oled ut any former time / The Iich Harp had paſſed-jnta a different 


modulation. It had leſt the flat, or minor, Made or Key the muſi- 
cal Mode of plaint. It had paſſed into the Mode: of reproach. and 
demand. And the Iriſh I was wh” e with n 4 


or Trerce majeure.” © 55 os 
Projects he 6yedly FA tea LL of the 
Britich Parliament, were even beginning to be talked of, A Mer- 


chant at Belfaſt having ſhipped à quantity of woollen goods for a | 


foreign market, the Cuſtom-houſe Officer attempted to ſtop the Ship, 


and read the Britiſh Act. His endeavours were ineffectual. The | 


Ship proceeded on her vage, in 185 of a multitude of fappluding 
| Spectators. — r 


An Alderman of Dublic nds a trial of: a like Und Ho laded 
2 Ship with woollen ſtuffs for a forrigw port. The Collector refuſed 


to enter the goods. The Merchant brought an action againſt him, 
and was taking eps for having it decided by an Iriſh Jury. 

On the 12th of October 1779, the Parliament of Iceland met. 
The eyes of the Public were now turned towards them, i in anxious 
ne of their determinations and proceedings. 


* 


The Nane of Ireland completely adopted r views md po- 
lirical wiſhes of the Public. The Addreſs which was voted by the 
Commons, to be delivered, as an anſwer to the Speech from the 
Throne by which the Seſſion was opened, contained the follow- 
ing expreſſions : Wo beg len, fe repreſent. to your Majeſty, that it 
is not by temporary expedients, but by a free Trade alone, that this:Na- 
00's GERT OE EN I» b e e 

*R eurred 
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on, 06 the Kinja of Held, e oi 
Treland was now expreſſing herſelf in a tone which the had not 
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| Yikes e ſame ſentiments: Me -4hink it i 1 
R hat (ai free Traderts 1abſolntely. neceſſary to 
— -nable this Nation to fupport your. Mejeſty at this important OO | 
. Ceitertions ſurel ro ius loyalty,” and preferverit\ from utter: inn 
_ -\PheiVgluntters' of Aueband alſo had their ſhare in the honour of ; 

debe day. They lined the Street, or Avenue, which-communicates | 


| to thb Repreſbntative of the King of Great Britdiu n 


— brian. . 


eſtoin the Parkament Houſe to the. Caſtle. And, through a double 
lite formed by them, the Addreſſes: were carried, to be deliverad 


Ru event was row taking place which had not yet happened 


mim the Hiſtory of the two Kingdoms of Great Britain, and Ireland, 
be People of Ireland wers opeuly ſtanding forth in vindication 
of their political and commercial claims. They were looking the 
Pkrliament of Great! Britain in the face, aud calling upon it to undo 
me Laws, withobt exception, by which * W the Trade 

f the Aſſociate Kingdom. een 


An attount will be given, in eee of. 2 1 


lick were üdopted in Great Britain in conſequence of the ſteps 


char had been taken in Ireland, as woll as of the alterations that were 


ſubſequently effected in che lriſh Conſtitution. Obſervations will | 


allo be introduced concerning the political extent of theſe alterations; 


which are perhaps more important in their conſequences than thoſs | 
| Perſons who have had a Mate it 0 W's were n wa 
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4275 45 0 the informa the Lord Lieutenant bad given them,” that a ſum of _ | 


($0,000 guineas) had been. reniiticd Hm th Exchequer in England for reimbuifing 
tlic keene fan enennpment, While tlie Combined Flebts-whre in the Channel whe 
rid Exehcqver baing-extiauſted. After acknowledging bis. Majeſty's paternal oligituds 


| ancþeondelech/ion jn renſing. the mavey, ge Cem ged. We bet fu HEN 


en to ner to your Majeſty, that it is nat by temporary expedients, Ke.“ 
The end of Part the Pig. | 


* (comtunaTION, BY. ANOTHER. vane.) 


by that of the new Viceroy. And the Iriſh; Parliament, meeting the very 
next day after the landing of the Duke of Portland in April 1782, was 


uncommonly crowded by ſtrangers, who had been drawn together by mo- 
tives of curioſity or by zeal of patriotiſm. A new Governor, thus ſent to 
that diſtracted kingdom with ſuch uncommon diſpatch in the middle of a | 


Seſſion," could not fail of being regarded as the bearer of important ti- 
dings; and the meſſage ſent by him to the Lower Houſe, together with 


the comments made upon it by the Miniſter who delivered” it, ſoon gare 
| the public to underſtand, that the purpoſes of his miſſion were of the laſt 


importance to the Iriſh Nation, particularly with regard to the conſtitu- 


at reſt. 


In anſwer to the e King's meſſage, thus ſignified 171 the 1040 he. | 
the Houſe voted an Addreſs to his Majeſty, declaratory of the rights of 


the People of Ireland, and fully ſtating the cauſes of their diſcontents. This 
declaration was introduced as an amendment to the Addreſs originally 


voted, and was the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Grattan, ho was equally eminent N 


for his eloquence and popularity. He prefaced his motion for the 


Amendment with ſome very forcible illuſtrations of the Declaration of 
Rights, which the Addreſs. was intended to convey to the foot of the 
Throne. This Nation, ſays he, . is connected with England, not 
by Allegiance only, but by Liberty. The Crown'is one great point of 


Union, but Magna Charta is a greater. We could get a King any where, 
but England is the only country where we could get a Conſtitution. 
We are not united with England, as Judge Blackſtone has fooliſhly ſaid, 
by Conqueſt,” but by Charter. Ireland has Britiſh privileges, and is by 
them connected with Britain. Both countries are united in Liberty,” 
He then ſtated the terms which he/conceived his country entitled to ſti- 
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tional queſtion Wes" had been fo n 1 71 and was Nac 
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| puke for the future Grurity/of her Conſtitution, and which are parti. 
cularized in the Addreſs under a declaratory form; they were as follows: 

A ae ee Reſtoration FS 8 
lant Juriſdiction to the Lords of Ireland. 

| An Abolition er th unconfitainal Power of p ca, 

And a Repeal of the Mutiny Bill. IN ö 
A Judges Bill he refrained from mentioning, as he had heard that i it was 

aſſented to in England. Theſe were the points which the people of Ire. 
land had ſtrongly in view immediately after the enlargement of their 
Commercial Privileges had been obtained. They were deſired, as being 
nn ſome meaſure cautionary, for the more ſecure and perfect enjoyment of 

boch mereantile and political freedom they had been firſt publicly avowed | 
Od nad as an object coinciding with the general 
wiſhes of the nation; and they were at length unanimouſly adopted 
by the Houſe of Commons, and voted by the Lords in Ireland. 

The ſubject was reſumed in the Britiſh Parliaments; and reſolutions 
paſſed both Houſes (May 17th) for repealing the obnoxious act, and for 
addreſſing his Majeſty that ſuch meaſures might be taken by the Go- 
vernment as ſhould eſtabliſh the connexion between the two kingdoms 
upon a ſolid-and permanent footing. 

Thus was the firſt ſtep taken towards allaying whatever dente 
and jealouſies had ariſen in Ireland, on account of a Statute which ſeemed 
injurious to the national liberty of that Country. Its commercial and 
conſtitutional rights were thus ſettled on the baſis of equal independence 
with that enjoyed by the people of Great Britain. Theſe rights were not, 
however, as yet perfectly defined; and a ſeries of revolutions in the Britiſh 
Cabinet intervening, it was not till the following year, that the full in- 
dependence of Ireland, both with regard to Judicature and Legiſlation, 
| was finally ſecured. Another bill was paſſed in 1783, conſiſting of two 
parts, one of which confirmed and declared the meaning of the Legilla- 

ture in repealing the 6th of George I.; and the other abandoned the ex- 


1 in 


exciſe of the app lt jucidtiation of Great Britain. By this . Su- 


premacy of the Houſe of Lords in Ireland, in all matters of appeal from 
the inferior tribunals in that country, was thus finally eſtabliſhed. The 


buſineſs of a Mutiny Bill was alſo ſettled to the ſatisfactiou of Ireland. 

The conceſſions, which were thus made by theſe acts of the Britiſh Le- 
giſlature in favour of the Siſter Nation, were of fo liberal and deciſive a na- 
ture, as immediately todo away all unfavourable impreſſions that had ariſen 


in the latter on account of the invidious ſtate of political dependence in 


which ſhe had been ſo long held. They appeared, indeed, fo ſatisfactory to a 
grateful people, and to the Parliament of Ireland at once vigorous and pru- 
dent, that the meaſures of Government were now received in that King- 


were made by the more zealous Members for a reduction of the Military 


Eſtabliſhment on the cloſe of the American war, and for paſling a fix 
months Money Bill, both proved unſucceſsful; the motions for theſe ſe- 
veral purpoſes being ** which: ee the cons 
fidence of the Country. - 

The people of Ireland, having on nd: 
Conſtitution, were induced, from the effects. which had recently attended 
all their political endeavours, to carry the ſpirit of reform a ſtep far» 


ther. The inadequate ſtate of Parliamentary Repreſentation, together 


with the long duration of Parliaments, were conſidered as unconſtitutional 


and intolerable grievances. The Volunteers, therefore, who. had before 


ſo ſucceſsfully ſpoken the voice of the nation, once more came forward, 


and, in a meeting of their delegates at Dungannon (September 8th 1783), 


pledged themſelves to each other and to their Country, to ſeek a ſpeedy 
and effectual redreſs of thoſe grievances, and to make every neceſſary ener- 
tion for obtaining it. 

| An aggrguemening was ul conynl of the Citizen of Dubs, 


the purpoſe of recommending this object of popular deſire; and here it was 


propoſed that ive prefng thould be dei un qach County, City nd 
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ee in the Knee de ment in « Nene Onlihetz te woos 
venient place in the Capital, in order to determine on ſuch meaſures | 
as ſhould ſeem moſt conducive to the attainment of the Reform ſo anxi- 


oauſly deſſred: A Petition was voted to be preſented to his Majeſty, er- 


plaining the ſenſe of the Nation upon the ſubject, and repreſenting, 
amongſt other cauſes of complaint, that a Bill for a more equal Repre- 
| ſentation of the People had been rejected by their own Repreſentatives 
in Parliament even without diſcuſſion; that protecting Duties had been 
denied, which were deemed neceſſary for the encouragement of the infant 
Manufactures of Ireland, and which England had thought expedient; 
even in the preſent flouriſhing ſtate of her commerce. The petitioners 
finally prayed for the Diſſolution of a Parliament, which had viewed their 
procecdings with jealouſy, and rejected their deſires with firmneſs 
The meaſures, which were thus recommended at this aggregate novels | 
& the Citizens of Dublin, were afterwards repeatedly adopted, and Reſo- 
lations ſimilar to the former were paſſed OT conventions . 
| of gl ebnen lh Uf | . 
It is here to be obſerved, that a remarkable drr er ths Iriſh Reform was 
a communication of the Rights of Election to the Papiſts of that Coun- 
try. This propofal, which had been thrown in for the purpoſe” of diſ- 
union, met with the diſapprobation of ſome of the higheſt characters 
among the Volunteers; and it has been remarked of the whole plan, that; 
even if it ſnould be admitted as neceſſary in England, it by no means will 
follow, that it is neceſſary in Ireland. The Repreſentatives of Ireland are 
choſen by a much greater proportion of the people, who can be prudently 
qualified to vote, than in England. The change of property in the former 
country, and its divided intereſts, (the property and eſtabliſhed Govern- 
ment being comparatively in the hands of a few,) were ſaid to be objec- 
tions againſt throwing the power of Election into ſuſpicious hands, more 
particularly as no qualification, with reſpect to property, is required 
Oy; ſeat in the Iriſh Parliament. With regard to the 
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dee onthe fate of drelands hi 
protecting Duties, which had been denied by che ſame Aſſembly to the 
cenrneſt calls of the Dublin Manufacturers, it has been affirmed, perhaps 


with juſtice, that they would have produced infinitely greater inconve- 
niences than they were meant to obviate: for, if high duties were laid 
upon Engliſh Manufactures, the conſequence would be, that the Britiſh 
Parliament would not only retaliate, but the Iriſn muſt buy at an enhan- 
ced price, e eee without, which would. diſtreſs, rather. 


U Be pe 


tional queſtions, ' now again gave place to the intereſts; of commerce. 


The political regulations Had originally been applied to remedy, 


evils comparatively remote in their effect, and often exiſting more in 
apprehenſion than in reality; they were attended rather with circum- 


ſtances of ſplendour than of immediate utility, and they were therefore 


juftly regarded as leſs uſeful than extenſions: of trade; but the changes: 


made in the external Legiſlature of Ireland were inſtantaneouſſy felt and. 


enjoyed. Theſe changes, and the enlargement of her commercial privi- 


cantile people of both Nations; but the immediate intercourſe between the 


two Iſlands, which? was ſtill obſtructed by acts of the Britiſh Parliament, 


and by the prejudices of the Britiſh: traders, required to be made more open 
and free, by an adjuſtment of ſuch points as had not been yet arranged. 

For this purpoſe, it was deemed highly expedient, that whatever regula 
tions mighit appear neceſſary ſhould be firſt diſcuſſed in the Iriſh Parliament, 


in order that the Britiſh Miniſter might be enabled to ſtate what that aſſembly 
had in expectation, and upon what terms they were willing to cooperate in 


the formation of a permanent ſyſtem: As this adjuſtment of commercial 


concerns was to bear the force of a Treaty, final and perpetual, between. 


two independent Nations, touching their moſt obvious intereſts, it 
was natural for the Manufacturers and Merchants of both countries, who 


were immediately liable to be affected by its operation, to examine 
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' mined never to admit Ireland to a full participation of commercial prixi- 


ture had often paſſed ſince the epoch of its independence. But ambiguous 


that we e dd ſb een an o the rue. 
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et; the ſyſtem with the moſt minute and jealous attention. * 
was alledged, that the Union between England and Scotland, which is fo. 


4 finely recorded by De Foe, was a work of inſinitely leſs conſequence, 
than the preſent meaſure, and whatever might have been the obſtacles, 


thrown in the way of the former, they were but trifling, when compared 


| to the jealouſies, terrors, and apprehenſions excited by the proſpect of 
' this incorporation of diſunited rights. Queſtions: of a political nature 


may ſometimes be above the comprehenſion of the many; but where the 


Intereſts of trading communities ate ſuppoſed to be concerned, every ar- 


tizan becomes as. quick-ſighted as the moſt experienced negociator. The 


commercial arrangements between the Siſter Kingdoms were ſaid to be 


pregnant with the moſt tremendous revolutions in private] property, aa 
well as in the national wealth and proſperity of both Kingdoms: for 
every article of the regulations contained in them was reprobated on both 
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moſt forward and apparent when founded in error. 
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tional eee On the ee Great Britain eee, this 


point as fo eſſential to the naval defences of both that ſhe ſeemed deter- 


leges without a ſimilarity of commercial laws, Which the Iriſh Legiſla- 


words were now plentifully ſcattered among the Iriſh people, which made 
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lament. 
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pa be yet without enacting any thing, it contained only declaratory 
tter, which formed the ground work of future Acts of Parliament, 
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To ſptak impartially of the merits of this buſineſs, it muſt be allowed 


to have originated in the deſires of the Iriſh Parliament, and in the lau- 


dable ambition of the Miniſter whoſe meaſure it was, to effectuate a com- 
be united to each other by every tie of intereſt and affection. The ap- 

pellation of Siſters was never more deſervedly applied than to Great 
Britain and Ireland. The hand of Nature itſelf has placed them 
under one Sovereign, enjoying a ſimilarity of Government and Conſtitu- 
tion, and has connected them by the ſoundeſt alliance of mutual wants 


and reciprocal ſupplies. No wonder then that the furtherance of ſo 


great an object, as the cloſer connexion of two Countries, thus united by 
ſo many ties, ſhould be one of the firſt meaſures adopted by a Miniſter 
who wiſhed well to the proſperity of both. Called to the direction of 
national affairs at the cloſe of a ruinous and impolitic war between the 
Mother Country and her Colonies, he naturally aimed at retrieving her 
loſſes by the various arts of peace, and by the aids to be contributed by 
Ireland out of the ſurplus of her hereditary revenues. And apparently - 


no means could be more eligible for effecting this purpoſe, than a ſyſtem, 


whoſe object was to enlarge and aſcertain the national advantages which 
mutually reſult from an intercourſe of commerce between the two Iſlands. 
This opinion naturally ſaggeſts itſelf to an impartial reviewer of this 
tranſaction. For it cannot be ſuppoſed that a buſineſs of ſuch tranſcendent 
magnitude, would have received the ſanction of the Parliaments of the 
Siſter Kingdoms, had it been injurious to the commercial and political 
intereſts of both; though the objections raiſed againſt it were equally 
violent on both fides. Prejudice, indeed, is not the growth of one foil. 
more than another; and we need not look further than the Tiſtory'® ?- 
of the Union with Scotland, to ſee meaſures of the moſt approved utility 

impugned and calumniated by the ill-founded prepoſſeſſions of the day. 


It: 


e Strituer on the fre' 
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above mentioned commercial arrangements, appears (particularly in one 
article reſpecting the application · of the ſurplus of the hereditary revenue 
of Ireland) to correſpond in its principle with a plan faid to haue been 
propoſed a few years ago by a nobleman of the moſt reſpectable abilities, 
the ſubſtance of which is nearly contained in the following words: 
Would it not be wiſe in Ireland to ſay to the Britiſh Government, 
I will pay you a neat 7 or 800,0001.: a year, applicable to your annual 
ſupplies, or paying off your debt, and leave the defence of the Kingdom 
entirely to your on diſcretion, on condition that I ſhall never have any 
military charge or penſions laid on me; the remainder of the revenue 
to be at the application of my own Parliament, for the uſes of interior 
Government only, and for the encouragement of the trade, manufactures, 
and agriculture of the Kingdom. That you ſhall give me in return a ſpecified 
freedom of commerce. This ſurely would be the wiſeſt bargain that Ireland 
ever made. -The Parliament of the Kingdom would ſtill retain both im- 
portance and buſineſs---and perhaps the advantages of an Union would be 
enjoyed without its inconveniencies; for the Parliament would remain for 
the civil protection of the Kingdom, and the Britiſh Legiſlature would not 
be deluged by an addition of Iriſh Peers and Commoners ; one reaſon 
' among others which made the late Earl of Chatham repeatedly declare 
himſelf againſt ſuch a meaſure,” The Earl of Shelburne, adds the writer 
from whom this quotation is drawn, has aſſured me of this fact; nor 
let me omit to add, that to that nobleman Tan neee 
of the preceding plan. * | 
The neceſſity of defining do dees ng ad e eh WIN 


doms till ſubſiſts in all its force; and ſince” the experiment | failed 


which was intended to effect this, it has been argued that a commercial 
treaty of any ſort would be inſufficient for the purpoſe. For, it is ſaid, that 
no commercial treaty between two Kingdoms, with independent Legilla- 
tures, though under the fame King, can, or ever will produce a real and 
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Aientiiconfoliition df interelts That is, ſuppoſing the treaty to 
be in fact admirably calculated for mutual advantage; yet, the idea 
of two independent nations ſtill remaining, the greater number will 
ever conſider | their intereſts as diſtinct, independent, and often in- 
compatible That the mercantile intereſts of the two Kingdoms have 


an effectudl conſolidation of intereſts be the legitimate object of every 
commercial Treaty between two independent Nations, and if a deficiency 
of the mode be an argument againſt any particular treaty ; then the project 
of a commercial Treaty with any foreign Nation, particularly with France, 
muſt be the moſt futile that ever could enter the imagination of an Engliſh 


Stateſman : for, who ever thought of an offe&ual conſolidation, of the in · 


tereſts of France with thoſe of Great Britain, though the real intereſts 
of both may be promoted by a commercial agreement, ſtipulating reci- 
procal facilities? Vet, we have ſeen ſuch a treaty adjuſted and ratified be- 
tween France and Great Britain, and have every reaſon to expect the moſt 


beneſicial conſequences from its operation 8 


But the truth is, as muſt be obvious to a moments reflection, that in 
ſuch treaties it is not a conſolidation of intereſts that is meant to be 
effected, but an equalization of them; not chat the intereſts of both 
parties ſhould be to every extent the ſame, but that where intereſts are 


diſtinct, independent, and often, incompatible, they may be ſo. modified by 
mutual conceſſions, that neither party ſhall derive any advantage from 


ſuch arrangement, which: ſhall not be compenſated to the other. Now 
there appears no reaſon why! this ſnould not be as feaſible with regard to 


Ireland as to France, though a ſimilar attempt indeed has not turned out 


n anf ſince n n ent too e the mer- 
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reſtrictions” that ſo long diſcouraged the commerce of Ireland. But if 
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arid Ireland, which had been ſo ardently deſired by the true friends-of 
| both, has induced many well-informed men to inſiſt, that an incorporate 
Union of the two nations is the only adequate and laſting remedy, which 
can prevent hereafter the inconvenience of mercantile altercations, or the 
danger of abſolute ſeparation. - In- ſupport of this opinion, they urge re- 
ſpectable authorities and weighty arguments. But, leaving the merits of 
ſuch a meaſure to the irrefragable deciſions of time, which frequently takes 
pleaſure; as it were, to expoſe the fallibility of political reaſonings, it 
as the | moſt effaftual' means of improving the commercial advantages of 
Great Britain and Ireland, rg: ee earthy Britiſh 
mme e 19440 | 
It is remarkable that c 
advocates of all parties, and of both nations. An Iriſh writer; urging the 
advantages of a union, has quoted authorities largely in ſupport of his 
opinion. As the grand remedy, ſays he, for the decline of foreign trade, 
Sir Matthew Decker propoſes to unite Ireland, and to put all the ſubjects 
of the two Kingdoms upon the ſame footing in trade. Sir Joſiah Child 
of his Political Survey, was to open men's eyes on the importance of all 
the parts of the Britiſh territories, as being at once the only natural and 
the permanency of the Britiſh Empire; a triple alliance, or rather ſtrict 
Union between England, Scotland, and Ireland, being the only league 
neceſſary to make his Britannic Majeſty the moſt potent Monarch f 
Europe. Sir William Petty aw it in its true light at a very early period, 
and points out as the firſt impediment to England's greatneſs, that * the 
terfitories thereto belonging are divided into ſo many Kingdoms and ſeveral 
Governments. There be, continues he, three IRS powers in Eng- 
; 3 | land, 
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n and Ireland, ee e do oſum 
croſs upon one e seg une h geg 26th 3 u ee 
other, but ſometimes as enemies. 

Jo theſe teas <6 et eee 
and reſpectable living characters of the preſent age *. The Duke of 
Richmond, who, as a friend to Ireland, was expreſsly ſolicited by the Vo- 
lunteer Delegates of that Country for his advice upon the ſubje& of con- 


ſtitutional reform, thus frankly expteſſes himſelf in his reply to them. I 


have always thought it for the intereſts of the two iſlands to be incorporated, 
and form one and the ſame Kingdom, with the ſame Legiſlature, meeting 


ſometimes in Ireland, as well as England.---I am ſenſible that there are 


great difficulties attending the adjuſtment of ſuch an Union, and that it 


requires great wiſdom and temper to form it, eſpecially on the part of Ire- 


land, which muſt feel that ſhe ought to give the preponderance to Great 
Britain; but I am ſure that the buſineſs ought not to be neglected, and that 
7 ĩ˙ ! ̃ 7 
aſſiſtance. 
c 
written frequently upon ſubje&s of national importance, and whoſe 
writings, for ſound ſenſe, perſpicuity, and freedom from party, have 
juſtly commanded the public attention: the propoſal of incorpo- 


rating both the Britiſh Iſles together, Dean Tucker repreſents as having 


long been the wiſh of every generous, diſintereſted Patriot of both King- 
doms, and the benefits that would reſult eee n 
important to both. 

That an Union between Grat Britain and Ireland would lis 
folid diſadvantage to the Iriſh commerce, is a poſition which ought not to 
be admitted, becauſe it cannot be eaſily proved: for, allowing every de- 


gree of ſplendour to the acquiſitions that Ireland has lately made in that 


reſpect, the cannot ſurely be ſaid to enjoy at this moment ſuch well grounded 
* Lords sydney, . Derby, Camden. See Stockdale” $ Fucmeatary Debates, 

July 8, ara 
M 2 hopes 
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ſame footing with Great Britain. Indeed, were political prejudices, which 
' ever regard ſhow more than ſubſtance, fairly laid aſide, and the genuine 

advantage of Ireland ſolely conſidered, that nation has every reaſon to wiſh | 

for ſuck an event. . Ireland, as an ingenious writer of that Country 
remarks, though ſhe traces her antiquity to the remoteſt period, is 
not four ſcore years old in the period of improvement; nor is it pro- 
dition in which that of Great Britain has been for a century paſt. En- 
thralled as ſhe has long been, continues he, < by evil habits, the moſt 
perfect freedom will not at once emancipate her. Manners have a greater 
influence than laws. It will require much time and a foſtering hand to 
rear induſtry in that foil, though planted ever ſo carefully. Before it will 
bear the rich fruits of arts and commerce, a long ſeries of years. will paſs 
away. As a horſe that has been thrown and bound to have ſome opera- 
tion performed on him, yet continues to lie ſtill after being looſed from all 
his cords, juſt ſo would it be with Ireland. A conſiderable portion of 
Rs GU Ho Wii Rath A np 
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ow, Trad, bs iin Madan ickat: july inves: is too poor to carry 
her trade to the extent of which it is capable, fo that were it as free 


ads it is poſſible to make it, which can only be effefied by an Union, it 


muſt nevertheleſs be ſtill carried on by Engliſh ſtocks. Conſequently, 
adds he, a great part of the profits of it muſt fall into the hands of the 
Engliſh merchant. The immediate balance of advantage between 
the two iſlands, muſt certainly be for ſome time in favour of England. 
Nor can any ſenfible change happen in the Iriſh trade, in caſe of an 
nion, or in any other caſe that can poſſibly affect it, at leaſt for this 
generation, unleſs the Engliſh merchants ſhould open warehouſes in the 
ports of Ireland, and then they would profit themlelves without injuring 
| rene. This method has already been adopted INNER 

: trade 
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e enn wn much af its ſucceſs to the Engliſh capitals 
embarked in it. But this method will by no means become general, or even. 
take place to any conſiderable extent, while the two iſlands continue in any | 
other form of commercial relation, than that which an Union would 


create. The reaſon of this is plain, the Engliſh merchant will newer 


embark his capital in what he conſiders as a foreign country, the trade 
of which being under regulations in many reſpects very different from the 
Britiſh, will not have ſufficient attraction to induce him to renounce, 
or forſake, even in part, the traffic with which he is well acquainted, 


ud che profits which he-hath long enjoyed: But be will be fac 
leſs diſpoſed to make this renunciation in favour of a ſpecies of traffic 


which he probably conſiders as interfering to a degree of ſtrenuous rival- 
ſhip with the proper commerce of his native country. Whereas both 
Governments being united internally and externally, their code of com- 
mercial regulations being of courſe one and the ſame, the mercantile 
intereſts of particulars, though trading on different ſides of St. George's 
Channel, will alſo be perfectly the ſame, nationally conſidered ; that is, 


they will be as.much the ſame as the intereſts of merchants trading from 


the ſame country can be, which do not immediately claſh or interfere-in a. 
private view ; they will be regarded as conducing to the general proſperity 
of the fame commonwealth. Like bees labouring for the ſame hive, they 
will no longer look upon each other as belonging to a ſwarm of interlopers, 
but' range the vaſt fields of ocean with concord and unanimity, gathering 
the riches of all-bounteous: Nature, whereſoever induſtrious enterpriſe ſhall 
point them out. There will always be enough. for. all. No trade can 
be overſtocked in a free country, if the departments be fitly arranged. 
There will be room enough at all times for the ——_— of all the _ 
of both countries without claſhing. 

Finally, it has been demonſtrated, and is a a a 
ceived, that a poor nation can never carry away from a rich one, thoſe 
manufactures, the cheapneſs of which depends chiefly on large capitals. 

| Much. 
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6 Mike has been ſaid) of the cheapneds of living in Ireland; the. dividon: 
of labour, and habits of induſtry; but the Scotch lire not more-expen«- 


| Gively than the Iriſh, yet experience proves that no Engliſh manufacture 


has been injured by their competition fince the Union. 10 11 | 

e eee eee eee af alin iN | 
commercial reſtrictions and diſabilities which were formerly laid upon 
Ireland and its conſequent extenſion of trade, has entirely changed tlie 


| - Nate of the queſtion, with regard to the expedience of an Union-between' 


Great Britain and Ireland; conſequently the greateſt part of the argu- 
ments uſed in ſupport of it, previous to that æra, as they tended to prove 
the advantageous effects to Ireland, of ſuch an enlargement of trade, aſ- 
ſumed as a circumſtance neceſſarily connected with and reſulting from 
the Union, are now inapplicable; as, on the other hand, the objections of 
thoſe who feared the pernicious conſequences to Great Britain, of allowing 
ſuch unlimited commercial privileges to the Iriſh, as this Union would 
_ | ercate, are equally done away. The emancipation of the commerce of 
Ireland, has proved experimentally to the advocates for the queſtion, that 
many of thoſe advantages which they deſcribe, can exiſt independent of an 
Union, and to its oppoſers, that the diſadvantages apprehended from it to 
the trade of England have been in a great meaſure imaginary. 

The principal objections therefore to an Union on the part of Ireland 
at preſent, are the encreaſe of abſentees; the want of a Parliament for 
protection againſt the officers of the crown; and laſtly the increaſe of 
taxes. The firſt and laſt objections, if they are admitted to be evils, imply 
the impoveriſhment of the Kingdom, and were objected in Scotland againſt 
the Union which has taken place; but the fact is directly otherwiſe, and 
Scotland ſince that fortunate epoch has continually augmented her opu- 
lence. Nor can a nation be thought on any mercantile principle to be a 
loſer, which exchanges the refidence of idle country gentlemen, for a nu- © 
merous race of induſtrious farmers, manufacturers, merchants, and failors. 
As to taxation, it ought to be conſidered that it always did, in every ſtate, 


follow 
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follow proſperity and wealth, when neceſſity required, or prudence directed, 
for the public welfare. The ſecond objection ſeems to have been nearly as 
ſtrong in the caſe of Scotland, and yet the evil has had noexiſtence; the four 
Courts of Dublin would of courſe remain, though the Governments were 
incorporated; nor does it appear that any great protection reſults to indivi- 
duals from a Parliament, which the law of the land does not give. Vet upon 
this ground of objeCtion, every corporate town in Ireland would, no doubt, 


ſome of them loſe the rights of returning members to Parliament, and 


poration as pregnant with diſhonour and ruin, while intereſt would con- 


cur with vanity, to e eee eee W r | 


uſefully ſafe. 
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length to lay a high value on them. Nor are the Iriſh ſingular in their 
attachment to ſuch matters. It was provided by a clauſe, added to the 


remain at Holyrood Houſe. And ſuch was the popular prejudice againſt 


the Union, while the treaty was in negociation at Edinburgh, that it be- 
came neceſſary to call in the army to protect ae eee ene 
thoſe who were ſuppoſed to favour it. 


It is obvious, on the other hand, that England wool as from the 


opulence of Ireland, which would bear a part of. the expences of their 


future wars, without ſharing in the burthens of the exiſting debrs. Some 


aſlert, that Ireland is already taxed higher than England, if the trade and 
reſources of both Nations be conſidered ;. but in reply to this it has been 


obſerved, that Ireland is rather unequally than heavily taxed: for reſidents 
there pay but little, and abſentees pay no large contribution towards the 
expences of Government. Equitable taxation therefore can only be ex- 


pected from an incorporation with England. e617) 
It may indeed be ſaid, Why ſhould we contribute os lian in- 
cumbranes 


ſound the alarm againſt an Union with Great Britain; for, as they would 


Kingdoms, inſtead of being pernicious to the one, by involving her in a 


n Smitire as d. Rate of l. 


cumbrances of Britain“ For the beſt of reaſons. 1A juin&on'of bork 


participation of the debt which the other labours under, would, from the 


| proſperity: that muſt thence accrue to both, enable not only Britain in a 
greater degree, but Ireland, to contribute to the diminution of the preſent 
national incumbrances.” From being two diſtinct Sovereignties they 


would coaleſce into one ſtate with a better chance for ſtability than in their 


divided condition, and the leſſer Kingdom, by becoming, under theſe cir. 

cumſtances, a part of the united whole, would reap ſuch advantages as 
to enable her, en A e Sh ae rn 
with eaſe. 
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2 wind wealth of Ireland, is rendered probable by one improvement 
which remains to be mentioned, and which would be the certain conſe- 


quence of an Unity of Legiſlature. It is undeniable that the laws are in 
much leſs force in Ireland than in Great Britain. The ſtate of ſociety inthe 
former country would owe much to a vigorous and impartial adminiſtra- 


tion of juſtice, ſimilar to what obtains in the latter. The violent outrages 


that are unaccountably permitted to exiſt in one Province of Ireland, while 


ever be an unſurmountable bar to the flouriſhing. of internal Commerce; 


without which it is impoſſible for any Nation conſtantly: to derive any 


advantage from the happieſt eſtabliſhments. The picture that is dran of 


theſe violations of order and law in lend. CR Prelate 


of that Kingdom, is really alarming. 


The preſent proceeding, ſays he, is eee eee 
ting with ignorant and raſh peaſants, but a dark and deep ſcheme planned 
by men ſkilled in law and the artifices by which it may be evaded, - Thele 
enemies to the publick peace, though nominal Proteſtants, ſuggeſted to 


- the farmers to enter into a combination under the ſanction of an oath, not 
. . to take their tithes, or to aſſiſt any Clergyman in drawing them; and 


form 
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form of ſummons to the Clergyman to draw, penned with legal accuracy, 


vas printed at Cork, at the expence of à gentleman of ran and fortune, 


and many thouſind copies of it circulated with diligence through the ad- 
jacent counties. In order to render theſe oaths univerſal, the Whiteboys, 
ſometimes in numerous bodies, ſometimes by delegates from ſuch bodies, 
tendered them at the Romiſh Chapels and market towns. At the fame 
time, to avoid the appearance of intending to rob the clergy of their whole 
maintenance, they publiſhed, and the newſpapers copied, a tithing table, 
which, however, was never generally adhered to by them. The rates pro- 
poſed by their ſeveral parties varied in different pariſhes, and in the ſame | 
pariſh at different times, as the terror of their number increaſed. In 
fome pariſhes theſe diminutions were followed by a reſolution to admit no 
compoſition for tithe. It is worth remarking, as an evidence that the 
poor were not the authors of this diſturbance, and that their relief was: 
not the real object of its promoters, that the Whiteboys did not aim to 
render potatoes tithe free, 2 
the tithe for Sy. | | 
Here it may be obſerved, he Irehnd; nee 
perhaps the principal part of the landholders, being, by a very impolitie 
act of the Legiſlature, exempted from paying tithes of agiſtment, would, 
in this caſe, almoſt abſolutely ceaſe to contribute to the maintenance of 
the eſtabliſhed Clergy, «whoſe duties are more arduous than thoſe of their 
Engliſh brethren, in proportion to the oppoſition of Difſenting ſects in 


Ireland, and more laborious in proportion to its want of civilization. And 


in no country in Europe, adds. the worthy Prelate, do they require ſo 
general an information in religious controverſies, and at the ſame time 
fo great a ſhare of civil prudence in the Pariſh: Miniſter, as in this Kingdom, 
diſtracted as it is, more than any other country, by jarring ſects, and in 
a political fituation delicate beyond any other, from its inferiority in power: 
to the Siſter Kingdom, and from the various. objects of rivalſhip-and jealouſy 
between them. This combination, continues he, was as effectual to 
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deprive the Cletgpman af al moſt his whole income as forcible: e 


and had tithes been their only object, they had no motive to proceed further. 
This, however, did not contant them. They.) took: the arms ont of | the - 
blaandi ef Proteſtants, whom they could hot ſuſpect of employing them 
in defence of tithes: They levied ammunition, and money for the expreſs: 


purpoſe of purchaſing warlike ſtores; forced individuals who had taken 


tithe to ſwear; to break through their agreement; menaced and ill treated 


perſons who ſerved proceſſes, or ſhould appear at the affizes to prove: 
contracts for tithes; proceeded to commit ſavage acts of cruelty. on the 


ſervants of the clergy; and at laſt to attack their perſons; to force them to 
ſwear to give up their property, to prepare graves for them, and to threaten 
ſome with tortures and death. They intimidated veſtries from levying 
money for the repair of churches, for the payment of the legal ſalaty of 
the officers attending the Church, or the purchaſe of elements for the 
Holy Communion ; refuſed payment of Church rates, and reſcued the 
goods diſtrained-for the ſame by the-parith officers ; | nailed up one Church, 
and bound themſelves by oath to burn another; they broke open Gaols, 
ſet fire to hay and corn, and even to houſes, eſpecially thoſe occupied by 
the army; and at laſt had the audacity to threaten the cities of Limerick 
and Cork, and the town of Ennis, the capital of Clare, with famine, and 


to take meaſures for interrupting a ſupply of proviſions by public menaces 


to fiſhermen and farmers; they threatened to burn a whole town, unleſs 


a Whiteboy confined there was releaſed: but the circumſtance which 
appears moſt alarming, (as it is the ſtrongeſt evidence of ſyſtem,) is their 


having eſtabliſhed a kind of Poſt Office for communication, by which 
probably they are enabled to convene ſuch publio meetings as their own 
notices prove they actually hold. Into this ſtate of ſavage anarchy they 
for their grand object, that of / a rming the Proteſtants and ar ming them- 


Alves, not only in that province, but in that of Leinſter, within fifty mils 


en n .. the meaſures declare; what 
16833 | Et, l will 


* 3 religion diiLtiterdf/ aid of-corefo oh 


the connexion of this country v Great Britain, unleſs the I 
nnen nme Hilti ile he © 


This is, doubtleſs, a hideous picture, which an amiable painter as 


drawn from the life. It ſpeaks to the feelings of Great Britain and 


adminiftration of law in hoth, with tlie ſame effects of peaceful deportment 

and laborious application. From doing notbing, we learn to do ill. When 
reſtrained by vholeſome cbercion Within the bounds of law, and When 
deprived of -occafions of violating the public tranquillity, the lower orders 
may be gradually weaned from habits of turbulent poverty, and embrace 

in W- the nchen ge enjoy ments of m eee real . 
LE 
eee eee Union of Ott: Reba: ada Ireland 
may be pronounced a:moſt d-hrable object to both Kingdoms; yet it is 
certainly not without its difficulties. Every meiſure of ſuch extraordi- 
nary magnitude, muſt be ſuppoſed to meet with a proportionable oppoſi- 
tion. In the adjuſtment of ſo weighty a buſineſs, beſides: the obſtacles. 


— 


chat ariſe from the very nature of it, inveterate prejudices, and contending 


intereſts, would not fail to create many additional hinderances. All theſo 
might, however, be 'obviated; and finally removed, by the temperate - 
management of well-choſen commiſſioners from both countries. It may, 
perhaps, be juſtly aſſerted, that the Union of England and Scotland was a 
work far more delicate, and ſtill more difficult from ancient prejudices, 5 
and recent innovations, than would be found, if attempted, with Ireland: 
for, ſuppoſing the external obſtacles originating from human paſſions to be 
equally out of the queſtion in both caſes, the perfect ſimilarity of the 
conſtitutions of England and Ireland, both as to church and ſtate, would 
make the people of both much more eaſily coaleſce. No ſmall part of 
che difficulty, that was encountered in the Union of Scotland and Eng- 
. difference of Church Government, ſince even now, , 
3 4 N. Sc. "4 though . : 
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cd Churches of England and Ireland are the ſame in both Kingdoms. 
Thus ves een enen eee be found 


| tholigh tete Kin 
as De Foe remarks, are only confederated : on the other hand, the'eſtabliſh.. 


to exiſt in the negociation for an Union with Ireland. ri ee 
At the ſame time, it muſt be owned, ee eee, 
| n wh e Rai d u) Mens penn Peer rhe nab 
a juncture, nor any thing like the ſame relative ſituation between the two 
Kingdoms, as took place at the time of the Union with Scotland. In- 


numerable cauſes operate to make it unlikely, that we ſhould ever recur 


ſtood ; nor indeed is it to be defired that we ſhould. The formidable 
ſtrength of England, owing to a ſucceſsful foreign war, or rather a con- 
tinued ſeries of the moſt brilliant victories, enabled her Government to 
carry her point, however unpalatable the Union might have been to a 
great part of the Scottiſh nation. This age has ſeen the caſe reverſed, 


and Great Britain in circumſtances extremely different; but if Scotland 


has felt the advantages of an Union with England, which parties admit, 
in augmented commerce, wealth, and tranquillity, and if the ſame beneficial 
effects are juſtly to be expected from an ' incorporate. Union of Great 


Britain and Ireland, it would be honourable to both parties, as well as 


conducive to the general harmony of the Empire, were ſuch a meaſure 
adopted, mn 
it to both. | tber wk hl 
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This argument has been ſtated by the reſpectable 


already mentioned, with ſo much brevity, clearneſs, and force, chat I Wag 


induced to publiſh at large the THIRD rROrOSAL of DEAN TUCKER, 


Ag 1750, for i At ba the Britiſh * into oNE KINO Don, thinking 
every 


doms are incorporated, their religious eſtabliſhments; 
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eee iſles together, and to make one King- | 
dom in all reſpects as to Parliament, trade, and taxes. 3 
This propoſal of incorporation has long been the with of. ey 
rous diſintereſted patriot of both kingdoms. © And indeed, inxpreflibly_ 
great would be the benefit on both ſides. The Iriſhi would ſhare in the 
advantage of our trade, and we in theirs. By permitting them to get rich 
at the expence of the French, they would be enabled to caſe us of the 
burden of the worſt and heavieſt of our taxes: whereas at preſent, the 
French, through our own unaccountable infatuation, get rich at their 
expence. By this mutual benefit, neither Kingdom would be looked 
upon as foreign to the other: but the goods of both would be imported 
duty- free, or perhaps be conſidered only as coming coaſt-wiſe. - The hoſtile 
prohibition againſt wearing, or uſing the produce of either Kingdom, 
would be repealed ; and all that unnatural war between the commerce of 
the two Nations, would be at an end: which would be attended with 
theſe further happy conſequences, That many of the neceſſaries of life 
would be imported cheaper into England, than they now can be pur- 
chaſed ; a great advantage this to the merchant and manufacturer: and 
many more of the . luxuries, ornaments, and delicacies of living: would 
be exported from hence into Ireland. For moſt certain it is, that in 
proportion as Ireland grew rich, they would take the lead for the richeſt 
of their cloaths, furniture, plate, jewels, equipages, &c. &c. from Eng- 
land. Likewiſe the inducements of being near the Parliament, the Court, 
the public funds, &c. would bring many more [Iriſh families to reſide, 
and ſpend. their fortunes here, than now do. In ſhort, whatever wealth 
Ireland would draw from other countries by its produce, manufactures, 
and happy ſituation ; all that would continually center in England. 


But 


8 


| triment would this be to the public? The People of Yorkſhire have done 
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„ ee methinke, I hear SrEr-ITrIZb rü making an outery, | 


they would run away with our trade.” But pray, /let-mecalmly alk. 


Who would run away with i it? or where would they run to? Why truly 
our own people, our own 'countrymen, (who may as juſtly. be called 6, 
as the inhabitants of any neighbouring \county;---and are ſome of the 
beſt, and moſt faithful ſuhjects the Government has) would perhaps 
carry ſome part of a manufacture from us to themſelues. But hat de- 


the very ſame. thing by Gloceſterſhire and Wiltſhire. Let us thereſofe 
have a meeting of the clothiers of theſe two counties to petition the Par- 
liament, that the Yorkſhire looms and mills may be all broke and de- 
ſtroyed: for they have run away with our trade. This is fo ridiculous 
and abſurd a propoſal, that I believe there is no perſon living, but muſt-ſee 
and feel it to be ſo. And yet let me aſk, Is not this the very caſe with 
teſpect to the objection againſt incorporating with Ireland? Ot if there 
be a difference between the two caſes, I ſhould be glad to know wherein 


it onſiſts?. 1e Ircland to be looked upon -s a ditin&- Kingdort “. 
More is the pity: for as the two Kingdoms have but one common 


Head, one common intereſt both in Church and Statt the fue 


conſolidated together.---But allowing it to be called a diſtinct Kingdom 


at preſent, till it is united: ſo is Yorkſhire a diſtinct county; and was 
formerly, in the times of the Heptarchy, a kingdom likewiſe diſtinet 
from the two counties above mentioned. Is Ireland a great way diſtant 
from England ?---Yorkſhire is at a greater diſtance {till from the counties 
RRR e Fs RY 
land, for the purpoſes of commerce, as the other is by ſea. 


But Ireland is more advantageouſly ſituated for the trade to the Weſt- 
Indies; therefore Therefore we muſt deny our own people the be- 
nefit of trading, becauſe they are advantageouſly ſituated for carrying it 
on- This is a weighty argument: Briſtol; for: inſtance, is better ſitu- 
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| ated for the Iriſh trade than London; therefore let us Londoners peti- 
tion, that the port of Briſtol may be locked up. 

It would be an endleſs, and a tedious piece of work 3 through 
ſuch groſs and palpable abſurdities. One thing is plain and obvious, 


that ſelf-intereſt, the bane of all public good, is driven to hard ſhifts, in 


order to cover ſuch views as ſhe dare not openly avow. If England itſelf 


was divided into two kingdoms, one comprehending all the ſouth, the | 


other all the north fide of the Thames, and there were hoſtile prohibi- 


tions againſt importing certain ſorts of goods from London to Southwark, 


and vice verſa, and high duties upon all the reſt: many individuals on 
both ſides, would find their own private intereſt in upholding the diviſion, 
and would cry out, upon any propoſal being made for an Union Theſe 


foreigners will run away with our trade - They are better ſituated than 
us---Our trade is in danger. But would this cry weigh with upright 


men on both ſides, who had the welfare of the community truly at heart? 
---If it would not, what ſhall we think of the ſame argument when 
urged againſt Great Britain's incorporating with Ireland if 14 f 
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